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' STORY or EDWIN ax» JULIA. | 


LECTURE SL 


London, June 2d, 1787. 


E DWIN, 


Max Y abitter moment have I paſs'd ſince 

I firſt met with you; and from what I can 
learn, your's have not been very pleaſant ; 
yet, I truſt, we vill both ſee better days+ 
indeed, the world cannot uſe us much worſe” 
than our ownrelations have; and truſt it will 


neyer be in cheir power to deprive us of our 


„ B 1 old 
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: old friend Hope, which makes us often hap- A 


Þy even in deceiving us; and is that delight- 


ful dream, or pleaſant deluſion of the mind, 


which doth not only promiſe us thoſe things 


which we moſt deſire, but alſo thoſe things | 


which we ſometimes utterly deſpair of. 


Though our parents have rejected us, and 


many of our friends diſcarded us, for rea- 
ſons beſt known to themſelves, yet I hope 
kind Providence will temper the wind for 
the ſhorn lambs, and drive the ſtorm from 
the orphans' door ;—but, alas! fathers and 
mothers very often engender the ſons of 
ſorrow, and too frequently bring the fruit of 
their body to an untimely end; and I am 
ſorry to ſay, that we have this evidently ve- 
"Tified in the caſe of the poor unfortunate 


Miſs Palomba, the recital of whoſe miſeries 


ſhocked me very much; and the more ſo, 


as I had an eſteem for her. —Poor girl, ſhe 


is now no more but hurried out of the 


world by the Black Raven of Bath, as you 


{ſhall — 
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———Long ſhe flouriſh'd, 
Grew ſweet to ſenſe, and lovely to the eye, 


Till at the laſt a crael ſpoiler came, 
Cropt this fair roſe, and rifl'd all its ak 


. Then caſt it like a loathſome weed away. 


I was lately a few days on a viſit to a friend 


ol mine in the country, where I palled ſome 
time very agreeable, and where I was one 
_ evening in particular walking out by myſelf, 
= when my attention was called to a poor wo- 
man, who fat at the door of a ſmall cottage 


with two infants, one at each breaſt :—ſup- 
poſing them to be twins, and that the mo- 
ther might be a real obje& of charity, I ad- 
vanced towards her, and to my great aſto- 


| niſhment it was a perſon whom I had once 


known in affluence, but who, with a bitter 


tear in her eye, told me, that her ungrateful 
huſband had wantonly involved her in num- 


berleſs miſeries, and then left her; — ſo 
burſting into a flood of tears ſhe pitifully 
added, that only one of the children was 
her own, and the other a nurſing child which 

B 2 ſhe 
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' the had taken, with a view of aſſiſting her in 


the ſupport of a numerous ſamily. Being 


thus informed, curioſity induced me to en- 


quire to whom it belonged: She replied, it 


was the natural child of a young clergyman, 


who was not only from ignorance, lying, 


and low cunning, but alſo from every other 
ſpecies of wickedneſs generally prattiſed, a 
ſcandal to the cloth. Upon my lamenting 


the fate of this unhappy infant, the poor 
nurſe, ſeemingly full of tenderneſs, told me, 


that if I knew the whole ſtory relative to it, 
I ſhould indeed have more cauſe to grieve 


for it. The child, ſays ſhe, is afflicted with 
a dreadful diſeaſe, the conſequence of its 


father's irregularities; its mother, who is 


now dead, was the daughter of a tradeſman, 


-and ſeduced from her parents at the age of 


ſeventeen, under the promife of marriage, 


which was never fulfilled. The diſappoint- 


ment, and the refuſal of her- -parents to re- 
ceive her again under their roof, preyed 


upon her delicate frame, and ſoon put an 
end to her life and her miſe ) 
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9 
5 The author of this villany had ſeveral 


children at nurſe in the fame neighbour- 


8 hood, and was juſt. married to a very agree- 
15 able young lady of ſix or ſeven chouſand 
er 

® pounds fortune. His looks were nowiſe in 

| his favour, neither had he any thing attract- 
8 ing in his perſon; yet hypocrify and difſi- 
Jy 

: mulation, in which he ſhone, > preyed upon 
: the thoughtleſs and unwary. 
- I am. not accuſtomed to vat my feel- 


. ings in expreſſion; and were I ever ſo capa- 

ble of it, I ſhould want words to paint the 
emotions which this ſtory, as told by the poor 
woman, had excited in my boſom. I lonely 

r returned home, ruminating upon all the 
probable conſequences of this wretched 

| hero's gallantry ; I could not forbear con- 
templating with a prophetic eye, the future 
deſtiny of the poor miſerable infant I an 

1 jan wen: 

g What pleaſures ſhall it ever find, 23 

What joys ſhall ever glad it's heart, 

Or who ſhall cure its wounded mind, 

If tortur'd by misfortune's ſmart ! 
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Dangerous and difficult are the ways of this 
world, even to thoſe who have every means 
to aſſiſt them in their journey through it: ; 
how much the more perilous to this poor de- | 
ſerted ſtranger, abandoned by him who gave | 
it birth, and deeply involved in the puniſh- | 
ment of kis atrocious, crimes, without par- 
taking of their guilt ! Little innocent babe, 
that haſt no paternal roof to ſhelter thee from 
the ſnares of a wicked and contriving 
'world! who heareſt not the tender names 
of child and parent; nor feeleſt the protec- 
tion or tendernefs, which thoſe relations 
claim from each other !—Poor child of ſor- 
row! to what difficulties, to what tempta- 
tions art thou expoſed ! who ſhall chear 
thy dejetted heart in poverty? and in ſick- 
nels, who ſhall comfort and ſtrengthen thee 
in thy uneaſy journey through life, or 
reconcile thee to the rugged paths thereof ? 
If thou haſt beauty, it will betray thee ; 
the purity of thy mind, and the ſimplicity of 
thy conduct, will not ſecure thee from the 
deſtroyer.—Should'ſtthouamid the accidents 


66 * 1 


of thy liſe, deviate into error, may Heaven 


provide thee ſome friend to recal thy wan⸗ 
dering ſteps! Shouldſt thou fall a victim to 
the baſe deſigns of an artful betrayer like 


thy unrelenting father — may ſome kind- 
hearted Samaritan pour balm into thy 


wounds, while the prieſt paſſeth by on the 


other tide. ; reconcile thee to thyſelf and 
virtue, and ſhelter thee from thoſe calamities 
which threaten a period to thy. eventful 


| hiſtory! 


From the probable future misfortunes of 
this infant, my mind was imperceptibly led 
to the paſt ſufferings of its wretched mother. 
What a contraſt muſt a few months have pro- 
duced in her ſituation. and feelings! Per- 


haps the pride and comfort of her parents, 


ſhe poſſeſſed every enjoyment which inno- 
cence and affection could inſpire. Doubt- 
leſs her bappineſs was theirs, and the many 
hours of care and ſolicitude they had expe- 
rienced on her account, were ſoon to be re- 


paid, by ſeeing her honourably and happily 
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ſettled for the days ſhe had to lire: But 
in a moment all theſe flattering hopes are 


blaſted for ever] Credulous and unſuſpect- 


ing ſhe falls a ſacrifice to the deep laid 


ſchemes, the unparalleled villany of him 
whom ſhe had been taught to confider as the 


guardian of her honour, the protector of 


her innocence, her friend 


It is more eaſy to conceive than defcribe 
he feelings of a tender and · ſenſible heart in 


ſuch a ſituation. The grief and diſhonour 
| the has already brought upon her parents, 


the indelible ſtain ſhe may entail upon her 
innocent offspring, muſt fink her mind b 

yond the reach of comfort : theſe reflec- 
tons, added to her own diſappointed hopes, 


and ſlighted affections, ſuggeſt to my mind 


a picture of the moſt conſummate human 
diſtreſs: nor can I conceive it poſſible that 


a ſenſible and virtuous woman, the greateſt 
ornament in nature, could long ſurvive a | 
tcene of ſuch a complicated calamity [ Os 
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T muſt now conclude by telling you, that 
this is the third time I have wrote in vain : 
an anſwer is what I wiſh for; and, what I 
_ truſt you will not deny me, give ſome ac- 
count of yourſelf, that I may fhew it to my 
cruel and avaricious uncle, who is continu- 
ally chiding and tormenting me, whenever 
I ſpeak of or ſigh for you; he is always aſk- 
ing me who you are, what you are, and 
where you come from, &c. &c.—I ſhall be 
at Bath in a few days, and you may dirett 
for me there; but I truſt you will not im- 
pute the impropriety of my demand (which 
T muſt confeſs is rather ungenerous) to my- 
Ri, but to my hard hearted uncle. 


Your's for ever, 


Jura 
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1 oU R 3 give me a nde * 
infinite pleaſure; I read them over and over 
again, wich the fondneſs of a lover, and the 
real affeRtion of a true friend. They re- 
vive in me the many agreeable and happy 
hours which I have ſpent in your-company. 

I well know that you have long fince adorn- 
ed your mind, and given it a ſerene and 
juſt way of thinking; therefore it would be 
needleſs for me to throw my ſcraps of mo- 
rality and: philoſophy before you. That 
virtue which adorns the inward man, doubt- 
leſs adorns my julia alſo; and 1 am con- 
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were, either on virtue, vice, religion, books, 


oat 1 
or men: for in your mother's kind letter, 1 
am informed that you take che greateſt plea- 
ſure in exerting your talents and virtues to 
the dignity and advantage of your own 
ſex and reputation. 


It is now above four years ſince I had the 

| happineſs of ſeeing you; and I am more 

than ſorry to add, that from what I can read 

in the dark boſom of futurity, and from my 

preſent circumſtances, that tedious and 
 weariſome time threatens to double itſelf : 

yet, I hope, I ſhall ſtill retain my former 

place in your thoughts. Remember that a 
long abſence makes a joyful meeting, and 

the affections of real lovers and. friends are 

endleſs. 


I am much delighted with your laſt letter; 
it is ſimple but not filly, truly natural but not. 
in the leaſt rude, and learned but not ſtudied: 
therefore I truſt you will favour me with 
_ ſomething more on the ſame ſubjett. Iſhould. 
"rad be very glad, as you are going to 
50 E B 6 Bath, 


„„ 
Bath, to have ſome account of that much 


noted place; however, I would not adviſe you 
to drink much of its waters, as they will by 


no means agree with your conſtitution; they 


may give you a temporary relief ; ; but the 
evils which often accrue from them are dan- 
gerous indeed; therefore Julia do not meddle 


with them. 


1 now take up my pen, tk to appeaſe 5 
your eagerneſs, than to gratify the inclina- 


tion of your ill. natured uncle; you know I 
love you too well to deny you any thing in 


my power, or to hide from you what may 


tend to your entertainment. The reaſon of 
my not anſwering your letter before, was 
my indiſpoſition of body. I truſt you will 
_ excuſe me, when I tell you, that I have been 
confined to my chambers in the college 
ever ſince the beginning of May laſt. My 
only friend is dead, which loſs has preſſed 
very. heavy upon me; Heavens grant you 
and me the neceſſary fortitude, for two of 
| Wh. 1 moſt patorinnate mortals that ever trode 
the 


dhe 


: ( 17 ) | | | 

me ſtage of life; and may the faults which 
we have committed, be as barriers againſt 
us in future, when we would ſlide from the 
path of virtue. Let us rather than reproach 
& our relations for their follies, learn to cor- 
rect our own errors. You know the world 
is made up of caprice and vanity; the igno- 
tant think the wiſe fooliſh, and the rich hold 
EZ the poor in deſpite; the wife betrays her 
huſband, the father often uſhers the child to 
deſtruction, and. the ſon frequently brings 
his parents and himſelf to a morſel of bread, 
Fhus you ſee the inhabitants of the earth 
deſtroying one another, and doubtleſs will 
continue ſo doing till they are totally extir- 
_ from it. 


A0 to your requeſt, I muſt now 
begin to give you a ſhort hut faithful ac- 
count of myſelf. I believe you know that 
my pride and ambition may be put into 
a {mall circle. I am not very ill-natured, 
nor very ſevere, although I have the miſ- 
fortune to be ſanguine. 1 hate flattery and 
5 lies; 
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nes; I deteſt the rogue and deſpiſe the 1 7 
lain, but have ſeverely ſuffered by them. | 
Ever ſince Nancy S**#*##, the midwife, | 
whirled me into this ill divided world, Ihave 
been treated not as one of my own ſpecies, # 
but as a monſter, and probably will not be 
uſed as a human creature, till death whirl | 

me out of it: yet I muſt own, it is below 
the dignity of Innocence to wage war, or 
even to defend herſelf againſt the unmanly q 
attacks of her enemies; becauſe ſhe can 
quench the moſt malignant reproaches of 
the wicked, and is that good which cannot 
be taken away even in the time of torment. 
Silence is the moſt defenſive weapon with 
which an injured man can defend himſeif, 
and is generally the child of innocence, 
keeping conſolation and quiet in che breaſts 
of the good, and an outward en. amongſt 
the ___ 
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Thou ! Oe Goddeſs, whoſe. domain 
Wide o'er the duſky ſhades extends; 
Whoſe peaceful ſceptre rules the plain, 
When pearl-diſtilling dew deſcends ; 
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O touch 


( 29 ) 
O touch my temples with thy wand 
And near my cottage, ſentry ftand. 


| WhenFHweet Calliope inſpires 


The panting Bard with ſwelling ſtrains, : 


He to thy ebon throne retires, 


In ſhady groves, or flow'ry plains; 


$ Invokes thee, and thy ſiſter muſe, 
And for thy kind protection ſues, 


utor'd by thee, Aurelia hears 


Her heart-ſtruck ſhepherd's am'rous tale 


. 7 In filence weighs her hopes and fears, 


Till Hymen, Love, and you prevail. 


The nuptial-bed thy care employs, 


Cloſe brooding o'er their hallow'd joys. 


Where yonder cliff's o'er-hanging brow 

Sees Eden roll her filver wave, | 

Which whiſp'ring, laves the verge below, 
There lofty trees conceal a cave, 

Within whoſe rude, unchiſſel'd cell, 

The babbling Echoes ever dwell, 


There, when the ſun with fervid heat 
 Thro' flaming æther darts his ray, 


Fil ſeek the placid cool retreat, 


And in ſoft numbers melt away; 


| ( 20 ) 
An char build, and let it be 
Sacred to Poeſy, Love, and Thee. 


Let me now reſt a little, and bid you fare. 
well till the next poſt ; when I ſhall tell you 
ſomething more- of myſen. or at leaſt of iz 
others. 1 


Tour's eternally, 


( #1 ) 


LETTER III. 
To ED WIN. 
81 KB, 1 Bath, June 22, 1787. 


N OTHING except your preſence could 
have given me more pleaſure, than when 
: Moſes, the letter-carrier, mentioned my 
name with a letter from Paris. As foon as 
I got it, I ran up ſtairs, read it twenty times 
over, and treaſured every ſingle ſentence of 
it up, in my weak memory. I this the lines 
upon Silence are extremely well written, and 
the ſentiments throughout the whole breathe 
charity and good- nature. 5 


1 für you wiſh me to ſay ſomething more 
reſpecting the ſeduction of the late Miſs Pa- 
tomba ; but I muſt beg leave to inform you, 
that I am very inadequate to the taſk. What 
I told you in my laſt, might only be one in- 
n of the fatal effects of the Bath Raven's 

_ gallantry* 
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others he may have ſeduced, is equally piti- 


(22 ) 


gallantry. Perhaps che caſe of many of the : 


able, and ſome of them ſtill more unfortu- 
nate ; for death atlaſt (if it did not hide her 


' ſhame) put an end to her ſufferings. You 


know it too often happens, that women who 


have been deceived and deſerted, throw þ 
themſelves upon the town; and to obtain a 


precarious ſubſiſtence, abandon themſelves 
to all the horrors of caſual proſtitution : 


and every ſenkble perſon will eaſily per- 
ceive, that it is not ſo much from a natu- 
ral depravity of inclination, as from a kind 
. of neceſlug 
devote themſelves. Degraded in their own 


chat they are compelled thus to 


eyes, humbled beyond the neceſſity of chaſ- 
tiſement, they cannot bear the ſeverity of | 
reproach :—to their own ſex they dare not 


appeal, and they have too lately experienced 


the perfidy of the other ſex, to expect any 


other than a criminal protection from them. 
From an ill- timed ſeverity the doors of their 
parents are ſhut againſt them; and where 
can the poor penitents fly for ſhelter! when 
1 no 


e 

no aſylum is left wherein to conceal their 
ſhame, is it to be wondered at, if at laſt 
they ſhould be tempted to renounce it? 


= Fathers and mothers are certainly to blame 
in adopting ſo harſh a conduct; if they are 
= attuatcd by a regard to their own honour, 
do they not take the moſt improper method 
= poſſible to retrieve it? And if they have 
any tenderneſs left for their child; by throw- 
ing her at a diſtance, they give the firſt leſ- 
bon of ſcorn to the world, and ſhe ſoon ſinks 
beyond the poſſibility of recovery. If ſuch 
authority is deſigned as a puniſhment, it 
may aggravate diſtreſs, but can never pro- 
duce amendment; the mind under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, can want no greater torment 
than its own feelings, to humble it as low as 


we examine {till more cloſely, we ſhall find 
leſs reaſon for the ſeverity of parents on 
ſuch occaſions; for in many caſes they are 
acceſſary to the ruin of their children, by a 
want of proper care intheir education. Hav- 


the moſt rigid virtue could preſcribe. If 


( 24 ) 

ing no example of domeſtic manners, or ſo- 
cial happineſs before their eyes, they grow 
careleſs in their duties, and contratt habits 
of Jevity and diſſipation which are not eaſily 
to be done away by ſubſequent admoni- 


tions ;—their minds are tainted by the_per- | 


nicious, but inſinuating poiſon of novels 
and romances.— The imagination heated, 


and the paſſions excited: in that moſt perni- 


cious of all ſchools, the Circulating Library, 
the man ef gallantry makes an eaſy conqueſt; 
and perhaps it may be ſome extenuation of 
his guilt, that the object he has devoted to 


ruin, is ready to ſurrender on the firſt 


ſummons. 


J have always conſidered ſeduftion as one 


of the greateſt offences againſt civil and ſo- 


_ cial happineſs ; ; and have often lamented, 
that it is among thoſe crimes, for which the 
laws have provided no adequate puniſh- 


ment.—He who can form a deliberate plan 


to ſeduce.innocence and virtue, and under 


the pretext of honour and affetion accom. | 


* 
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pliſh his purpoſe, is a character much more 
W injurious. to ſociety, than the moſt daring 
highwayman; the latter, though he rob you 
of a few ſhillings, pays for his offence with 
his life; the former entails miſery and ſhame 
not only on the miſerable objett of his cri- 
minal purſuit, but diſturbs the peace and- 
happineſs of all thoſe with whom ſhe is con- 
netted, and that too with impunity ! 


A certain author obſerves, that an honeſt 
man is the nobleſt work of God; but I be- 
lieve an honeſt woman is more juſtly entitled 
to that appellation. It is true, men and 
women ſeparately conſidered, we may ſay, 
are but imperfect creatures, and as it were 
only a half ofone another. The human ſpecies 
is divided into two ſexes, and is not pro- 
perly perfect but in the union of both. Na- 
ture has conferred on each ſex diſtinct 
graces and charms to allure each other; and 
by this reciprocal communication of parti- 
cular beauties, conſiſts the beautiful order 
of nature: Hence ſprings in us that almoſt 


irre- 


* 26 x 
- irreſiſtible propenſity of mutually ſharing 
the enduementsw herewith we are adorned. 
He who enjoys them is not always efiam- 1 
oured with them, becauſe he is to aſpire $ 
after others: but the beholder is charmed | 
with them, as they belong to him, and ſeem 
made on purpoſe for him. This ſport of 
Nature, in dividing us only to join us the 
cloſer again, is as old as the creation, and 
doubtleſs will live through the boundleſs 
ages of futurity. Both ſexes have ever been 
claiming one from another, that other part 
of themſelves, and challenging. a mutual | 
communication of their perfections by this | 
glorious and delightful mixture, to con- 
ſtitute only one ſingle human body, -whoſe 
union will add to its ſtrength, as its ſtrength 
vill to its duration. 


1 muſt finiſh my letter at preſent, and 

leave you without ſaying a word more; only 
_ wiſhing you every happineſs Heaven can be- 
Row. | 


f Julia. 
LET. 


6 
LETTER Iv. 


From Epwin to JULIA. 


Jura, Paris, June 30, 1787. 


How happy ſhould I' be to entertain 
you with ſomething more inſtructive and 
amuſing than the hiftory of my own life, 
which has been nothing but a feries of miſ- 
fortunes throughout the whole! yet as you 
ſeem very anxious to ſee it on paper, I make 
bold to begin, but flatter myſelf that you 


Vin return me the compliment with your 


obſervations onthe people and places which 
you frequent. „ 


In the year 1762, and on Chriſtmas 
day, the midwife brought me to ſee the 
ſky-light, and my own ſpecies. I was then 
ſeeble and innocent, a ſtranger to vice, and 

muſt 
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muſt once become ſo again, to enter that 
kingdom not governed by men. Often have 


misfortunes, and cried out, O Death ! why 


doſt thou tarry, to put an end to the exiſt. | 


ence of one whoſe life is not his own, who 
has no pleaſure in earthly ſocieties, but 
whoſe miſeries increaſe with the number of 
his years ! 


Yes, Julia, I have ſeen enough of the 
world, and. ſufficiently experienced the per- 
fidy of its inhabitants: I have been buffetted 
about as a ſheaf in it, and utterly rejected 
by thofe who gave me birth; yet, I truſt 
Heaven will freely forgive them, and mark 


down 'my innocence in that book which 


waxeth not old ! Alas, the world are often 


| highly entertained with the calumnious lan- 


guage of the ſlanderer, who is undoubtedly 


a greater peſt to the peace and happineſs of 
ſociety, than either the thief, the highway- 


man, or the - unfortunate debtor, whom we 


confine to the dungeon on the lighteſt in- 
1 on. 


* 


I almoſt fainted under the preſſure of my 3 


a K A fork 


tis 


formation. I ſpeak from the moſt profound 


experience, which has taught me that an ar# 
tificial ſcandal ſtrikes deeper than a plain 
open reproach ; it ſhews the keenneſs of 
thoſe people's malice that uſe it, and how 
willingly they endeavour to do miſchief, and 
at the ſame time diſcovers the baſeneſs of 
their mind: for when a bad perſon is afraid 
to own the abuſe, he generally puts it in this 
form—and they ſay; he does not only co- 
ver the lie, but draws in the innocent to 
give countenance to it. This makes a falſ- 
hood paſs under authority, and that which 


was invented but this minute, look like acon- 


firmed and eſtabliſhed truth, and intimates 
that a man's acquaintances are agreed to be- 
lieve ill of him, and ſo ſtrikes his reputation 
with the greater force, and makes the larger 
and more laſting wound. Now, ſhould not 
this teach people to be cautious in the uſe of 
ſuch general expreſſions? for a ſtory in this 
form is very often half a lie, and for the moſt 
part a whole one. Whatever comes to hand 
in this dreſs, ſhould always meet with ſuſpi- 
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impeaching his ſenſe and his honeſty : for a 


who was not guilty of the very ſame, or worſe 
gladly attribute to his neighbour. A good 
mind never wiſhes ill to any body, even to 


his enemies; whereas thoſe who are deſtitute 


to live by ſtabbing the reputation of their 


( 30 } I 
cion; becauſe it is the eaſieſt thing in the 
world to ſpread a report, and 'tis a reflec- 
tion both upon our prudence and our ho- 4 
nour to take it up, and hand about any 1 
man's name to his prejudice: beſides, it is 
almoſt every body's caſe to be ſo uſed, and 
every body equally reſents it; and therefore 
he that by a fooliſh credulity, or a love to | 
tittle-tattle, contributes to this humour, does 
that injury to another, he would by no means 
have done to himſelf; which is at once 


man muſt either be very fooliſh, or very 
ſpiteful, that takes pleaſure in giving coun- 
tenance to ſuch looſe and general reproa- 
ches. Indeed I never knew a calumniator 


offences himſelf, than thoſe which he would 


of abilities for nobler purſuits, are contented 


fellow 


( 81 ) 
 fellow-creatures !—"Tis too true, the adder, 
the viper, and the crocodile, are more dan- 
gerous than the ox, the horſe, or the lamb; 
but this is their nature, and not the effect of 
neglect, indifference, or a wicked heart. 
This diverſifies a beautiful harmony in na- 
ture; but that variegates a ſcandal to huma- 
nity. Man certainly was made for nobler 
purpoſes than that of murdering his bro- 
ther's reputation, or deſtroying his peace of 
mind; but has he not abaſed himſelf below 
the brutes of the field? Surely he has; the 
latter obey the Father of the univerſe, by 
not deviating a ſingle ſtep from nature's com- 
mand, and their own humble ſphere; but the 
former ravages every where, and wages war 
not only againſt the inhabitants of the earth, 
but even againſt the very Being that made 
him ; and I have not the leaſt doubt, had his 
power and dominion equalled his pride, his 
ambition, and his impudence, but he would 
have long ere now confined the Deity him- 
ſelf as his ſlave! 
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leve It is time to 


„ 
Dear Julia, my letter now begins to grow 


by telling you that my heart 
laſt beating moments, vill throb towards you 


It 


as long as my arm, ſo I bel 
and your virtues, 


fin1 
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L ET TEA 


From JuLia to Epwin. 


EpwWIN, | Bath, July 6, 1787. 


I READ your laſt letter with my eyes full 
of tears, and ſealed the truth of it with 


deep fighs from the bottom of a ſorry hearts 


How happy ſhould I be, could I compen- 


ſate for the miſeries of your paſt life, and 
mark with delight and love the days you have 
{till to live !—Poverty ſtill keeps me on the 
pinnacle of miſery, and I am afraid ever 
will. —However, let us not create events, 
but wait them patiently. I am comforted 


on reflecting that there may be many as 
miſerable, or perhaps more ſo than we. *Tis 


true, we are two unfortunate creatures, ſtill 
in the hands of unknown fate; but we may 
drink at the cup of bliſs. Good-fortune 

3 3 
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is always at the door of her garden; by and 
by perhaps ſhe will call us in. Her lovely 


Invitation will be juſt as agreeable in a year 


hence as now; and our happineſs here, 
ſhould it commence and end both the ſame 


day, will appear juſt as long at the period 
of our preſent exiſtence, as if it had laſted 
an age.—The time paſt is ſo ſwift it cannot 
be overtaken; the preſent ſo intricately ſub- 


tle, that no man can hold it, and the time to 


come ſo precariouſly uncertain, that none 
living can claim a ſingle hair's breadth of it. 
When ve reflect on the ſmall portion of time 
allotted us on this planet, to render us fit in- 
habitants of a more noble one, we will be 
aſtoniſhed at our neglect and indifference ; 
and: ſurely we would cenſure all created 


heings, were they PR of ſuch — 
as we are. 


The Preſerver of all placed us here to be 
good and happy, and has furniſhed us abun- 
dantly with every thing requiſite for our 
being ſo; but how miſerable do we render 

ourſelves ? 
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ourſelves ? What multitudes of us are even 
deſtitute of the common neceſſaries of life, 
while millions are dying, I may ſay almoſt, 
of an indigeſtion! Nature produces plenty 
for all her children; but the curſed politics 
of man will not let them enjoy it. The de- 
ſigning, the artful, and the intereſted, who 

make and break their laws, without a proper 
idea of virtue, which they often call vice, 
and of vice which they often call virtue, in 
order the better to ſuit their own purpoſes, 
have in all ages been the ſcourge of the hu- 


man race. What do our good laws benefit 


us when ve put them into the hands of mon- 
ſters who do every thing but juſtice? or 
what advantage does a poor man reap from 
them, when he is obliged perhaps to give more 
than his worth to ſome pettifogger, before his 
ever-ſo-juſt cauſe can be heard? But 
enough of this at preſent, as I muſt give 
you a ſhort account of Bath, and ſo con- 
clude this letter. 


At 5; 57 1 It 
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It is a fine town, with the word Lodgings 
written over the lintels of almoſt every door, 
or ſuſpended on a ſquare or oval board, from 


the window. The generality of the inhabi- 


tants are dignified coachmen, valets, &c2 


who are extremely proud when raiſed to the 


learned vocation of letting lodgings. They 
are ill-bred, lazy, indolent, and amazingly 


weak in their intellects, but oppreſſive, im- 
poſing, and very cenſorious. Some of them | 


who are not worth mentioning, make it their 


buſineſs to buy up another's debts for one 


fifth under value, fell them again for full 
principal and intereſt; thus will three or four 


of them join and arreſt a ſtranger, and in- 
volve him in all the difficulties imaginable ; 


but I truſt the period is not at a great diſ- 
tance when they will meet their juſt deſert. 


Whenever a perſon of any calling, whc 


is not overloaded with gold, chances to come 


amongſt them, they combine and uſe all the | 


clandeſtine methods which hell can invent to 
injure him; and if his abilities are in the 
leaſt 


LECT 2 
leaſt conſpicuous, he is ſure to ſuffer for it. 
— They are never at a loſs to verify that 
judicious remark of Swift: You may 
% know, (ſays he) whenever a real genius 
« appears in the world, by this mark, that all 
« the dunces are in confederacy againſt him.“ 
Many are the inſtances which I could deduce 
to prove what I have ſaid ; but from what I 
underſtand, that is reſerved for an abler 
pen, I mean the gentleman who has ſuffici- 
ently experienced a treatment there, ſcanda- 
lous to human nature, but more particularly 
ſo to ſome of the Bathonians.—I would not 
be underſtood that they are all alike! Hea- 
vens forbid! I have met with many worthy 
-people amongſt them, who are as great an 
honour to humanity as thoſe whom I have 
hinted at, are a diſgrace to religion, charity, 
and themſelves! 


Charity, did I ſay! that benign power de- 
ſigned by God himſelf, to chear and comfort 
us here below, and to ſtamp his glorious 

8 5 f 10 


"CT. 
image on our minds, that celeſtial fire which 
glows in the ſouls of the truly good! 


How ſhall I fing thee, how deſcribe thy charms, 
Celeſtial, like thy glorious Author'bright! 
Whoſe ſpirit ſtill th' enraptur'd boſom warms 
Of ſaints, and angels, in the realms of light! 
Thou art 'not the vain boaſt of prodigality, 
nor the ſhowy parade of oftentation ! Thou 
| hideſt thyſelf as it were in the boſom of the 
_ unknown; and when thou makeſt thy appear- 
ance, the cloud in which thou deſcendeſt, 
knowing itſelf not worthy of thee, is quite 
aſhamed of thy condeſcenſion !—Charity ! 
thou art not the product of a humourous 
moment; neither canſt thou be diſplayed by 
the capricious whims of a cold heart. The 
hypocrite pretends to know thee, and his 
ſpecious maſk may deceive the ill- judging 
crowd, but his breaſt was never the place of 
thy reſidence : thou reſideſt in the ſerene 
and benevolent heart, and art that virtue 


truly ſtyled ifs own reward ! . 
EE 'May't 


(39 ) 


 May'ft thou my heart inſpire, my paſſions rein, 
May my ſoul ever own thy gentle ſway ; 
For without thee, all other means were vain; 
To reach the regions of eternal day. 


Thou art that love which ſuffereth long, 
which 1s kind and envieth not, and which 
rejoiceth in the truth ; which can think no 
evil, neither delight in revenge ! 


Sir, let me know if your father and mo- 
ther are ſtill alive, and tell me why you 
left them; I know I can. make free with 
you. You are the firſt man I ever loved, 
and I truſt you will be the laſt. My heart 
pants ſecretly after the happineſs of one 
day becoming yours; and I am ſure, were 
we both in the city of Paris, you ſhould foon 
have my hand, as you have had my heart 
long ago. Weſhould neither aſk prieſt nor fa- 
ther to be preſent at the ceremony ; we would 
leave that bondage to thoſe who are afraid of 
one another. Our ſincere and unfeign- 

VV ed 


(-40 ) 
ed vows to Heaven would be our witneſſes, 
and a continual obſervance to pleaſe one 
another, ſhould be the only proofs of our 
matrimony. | 


Farewell. Think on 


Jura. 
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LETTREE 1. 
E D W I N's AN s W E R. 


DEAR Julia, Paris, Fuly 14, 1787. 


I HAVE often been told that my mother, 
who was of the G— family, was one of the 
moſt beautiful women of her time, and from 
what I can underſtand, the name of Auguſ- 
tus was not beſtowed on Ottavius Cæſar with 
a more univerſal approbation, than the name 
of a topping Venus was beſtowed on her; but 
beauty without virtue is like a whited ſe- 
pulchre, or poiſon preferved in a box of 
gold; it often proves fatal to its poſſeſſor- 
as it did to my poor unfortunate mother, 
who died of grief ſoon after ſhe ſaw me, 
leaving me to the various ſcenes of miſery 
and adverſity. She was ſeduced by Lord 
— by whom ſhe had me, and a girl 


( 42 ) 
who died ſoon after its mother, though I had 
the misfortune to be ſaved as it were for the 
days of, perſecution and affliction Oh! 
Julia, what I have ſuffered! If ever I ſpent 
an agreeable hour, it was in your ſweet com- 
pany; and may Heaven reward him who was 
the inſtigator of our ſeparation! 


When firſt thoſe beauties caught my fi ght, 
Which ſhine ſo bright in you; 

And promis'd me delight, 
I thou ght that promiſe true. 


i ore tooks, if e er 16a, 


Or caught a tranſient view; 
Warm'd by thoſe ſmiles my hopes were abe. 
On which my paſſion grew. 
eie pe 
No other joys I knew; | th 


Wbate er I lov'd, whate'er I priz'd, 
Was center ter'd all in you. | 


My father, or rather the inſtigator of all my 
| woes, died ſome years ago, and my mother- 


in-law, who. is a 5 to her ſex, will not 
ſuffer 


( 43 ) N 
ſuffer me to have my own right; it being in 


ad 
he Ia great meaſure left to her option either to 
h! give or keep it from me, and my relations 


Iiook very indifferently upon me becauſe I 
am poor. Poverty, you know, Julia, is una- 


overloaded with folly, who thinks it a fault, 
becauſe it is a calamity which will neither be 
repelled by fortitude, eſcaped by flight. 
| He who was never acquainted with adverſity 


conſequently ignorant of half the ſcenes of 
nature. Thoſe who have never been ſcour- 
ged with Poverty's rod, are totally unable to 
paint her; and, in my opinion, are utter 
ſtrangers to the happineſs which accrue from 
abundance. Can the greaſy and ſtuffed ap- 
petite of a Dives, reliſh the good things of 


this life, as well as the empty ſtomach of a 
poor ſtarved Lazarus? Surely no. Heaven 


| has often granted the poor man's portion ſo 
delightful, that the rich would willingly for- 
lake his to participate of it. 


I ſhould 


voidably incident to human life; and he is 


has only ſeen the world on one fide, and is 


ta? 


I ſhould be glad if you would continut 
your remarks on Bath, and inform me hoy 
you and your uncle agree. I hope it vi 
ſoon be in your power to come and ſee me) 

and be aſſured, if ever I am favoured with 
that happy moment, nothing leſs than deatiſf 
ſhall ever ſeparate us. Troubles and ſor.| 
ros may intervene, but they ſhall never 
deſtroy a ſingle grain of that love and friend. 
ſhip between dear Julia and 


EPDWIN. 


. E T. 


ntinus 
e hoy 
it wi 
e me 
| with i 
death 
1 ſor. 
never! 
jend. 


VIN, 


K &) 
LETTER VII 
From JULIA. 


$IR, | Bath, July 22, 1787. 


To be happy and to think ſo, is the ſame 
thing; and to do good, or earneſtly to wiſh 


it to any one, though not in the power to aſ- 


fiſt him, is, I believe, equally the ſame to 
the wellwiſher, though not ſo beneficial to 
the diſtreſſed. That I wiſh you every bleſ- 


ſing which Heaven can beſtow on the inno- 


T. 


cently injured, I believe you have no reaſon 
to doubt. If the prayers and good wiſhes 
of a ſincere heart can claim a comfort from 
the comforter, I hope you will not be want- 
ing ; and if you and I patiently bear our 


_ misfortunes, and ſubmiſſively reſign our- 


ſelves, and leave our juſt cauſe to Him who 
FF” wanteth 


wanteth no witneſs, there can be no doubt, 


but we ſhall be eaſed of our burden as ſoon 
as He ſees we have been worthy to bear it. 


= You ſeem deſirous that I ſhould conti- 
nue my remarks on Bath, therefore I flatter 
myſelf that the following lines, written by fuktio 
the ingenious Mr. Anſtey, and placed on led, 
the pump in the great pump- room, will be 
in no wiſe unacceptable to you: 


mour 


| | can C 

Oh! pauſe a while, whoe'er thou art, forme 

That drink'ſt this healing ſtreem — 

If ere compaſſion o'er thy heart = 
Diffus'd its Oy beam. 

| 4 but 

Tk on the-wretch, whoſe diſtant „„ 

This friendly aid denies ; to pe 

Think how, in ſome poor lonely cot, ſubt 

Hle . eos! |  othe 

. 5 

Hither th' afflited ſtranger bring, table 

Relieve his heart-felt woe, ſoy 
And ee thy bounty, like this ſpring, 1 
| 2 flow, and 


ibt, 
on 
it. 
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80 be thy years from want and pain, 
And pining ſickneſs free; Ty 

And thou from Heav'n that tebe dates 
The poor man owes to thee. 


Puch a pathetic apoſtrophe is not the pro- 
Huction of a wit, but of a real genius. In- 
Need, there is a material difference between 
ne former and the latter. A wit may hu- 
mourouſly relate a pretty ſtory, but a genius 


can eaſily invent an inſtructive leſſon. The 


former may pleaſe the illiterate, but the lat- 


ter makes proſelytes of the ſenſibly learned. 


JA vit is always a great dealer in plagiariſm, 
but a real genius deteſts that ſort of com- 
merce, except it is to bring what he borrows 


to perfection. The one is often guarded, 
ſubtle, intricate, and rude; whereas the 


other is full of ſimplicity, eaſe, and a be- 


coming politeneſs. The former is diſagree- 


able, often ill-natured, and perſecutingly 
{ſevere ; but the latter generous, forgiving, 
and candidly open. The one is ſought after 
| by — eſteemed ” gigglers, and ca- 


reſſed 
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reſſed by low ſatiriſts ; but the latter is di 


Y 


tinguiſhed; in the world by the multitude of 
and; dolis who never fail to combi 
againſt him.—A real genius does not oſte 


make his appearance on the ſtage of life 
but wits ſtart up, juſt like chickens hatche 
in the c ovens of Egypt. | 


1 muſt now finiſh my letter, and bid ya 
adieu till the next opportunity. 


-4 


JuLIA. 
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DAR Julia, Paris, July 29, 1787. 


IA, LAN GUOR of ſpirits, and infirmities of 
| Fthe body, with other circumſtances, often 
hinder me from writing to you; yet be 
aſſured that an unfeigned love kindles a 
greater fire than ever in my breaſt for you. 


I believe I told you in a former letter, 
that my only friend, young Lord —. 
vas dead.—A death which deprived me of 
I More than a brother ; I mean a real friend, 
and bereft the world of a fine young man, 
ho had a ſoul as great as Cæſar's, the tongue 
of a Cicero, and that charity ſpoken of in 
the bleſſed book ; that eaſe, good-breeding, 
EE _ politeneſs, 


tw) 
an and | affbility, ſo much talked} , rat 


in ſocieties, and fo little known. — His fg .Y® 


was kllameũ with an ardent deſire of rendi life 
g all his gn ſpecies happy, and his conyd the 


a ned all around him. His mil m 
Was ſlored with the nobleſt ſentiments | lo, 
virtue, piety, and true religion. He wh wi 

| bleſſed with a quickneſs of parts, and a ſo di 
dity of underſtanding, added to a profoui 70 
judgment, which moſt men are unable of q ib 


taining.—In ſhort, he was one of thoſe mt 
who are born to be the wonder of the ag 
they live in. He had a facility peculiar't} 
iſ bijmſelf, in explaining myſteries and reſolj 7 
= ing doubts, with the glorious quality of 4 0 
1 good genius almoſt approaching to inſpir: f. 
tion; and doubtleſs he is now in that king} *© 
dom, where one man does not 'tyrannia} © 
over or oppreſs another; where the maſte f 
and the ſervant are alike, and where thy * 
ſlave is freed from the oppreſſion of hit 
lord; where the profligate and the debaucks 
are excluded, and where the wicked and tht 
-ungodly cannot enter Julia, ſuch a cha- 
rat 


CY 
alkedl rafter as T have juſt now been painting 


His of you, very ſeldom appears on the ſtage of 
rend life; yet 1 can aſſure you, ſuc A one was 


conve that of Lord = No han was ever 


— 


is mil more capable of true friendſhip than he, 


ents looking on others juſt as brothers and ſiſters 
Je y with himſelf, and ever ready to aſſiſt the 
I a ſol diſtreſſed, adding, charity is ſtill the ſame on 
ofoul whom ever it is beſtowed. He was not one of 
e of of thoſe who flatter the rich and deſpiſe the 


ſe mi poor; on the contrary, he was happy in every 
he ag ſociety, and never thought it below him to 
liar aſſociate with the good, were their condition 


reſolſ in life ever ſo mean. Kind to the meaneſt 
7 of object, and grateful to the Being of beings 
aſpire} for his own exaltation, he was an ornament 
king to all his ſpecies, and the moſt perfect model 
nnizd of our bleſſed Lord, that perhaps appeared 
naſte fince his aſcenſion ; and doubtleſs he is now 
thi a ſtupendous admirer of Him, who was pleaſ- 


uche —Slander, which many ſeem to delight in, 


it, 


hi ed to inſtil ſuch noble virtues into his breaſt! 


and with which the world is often ſo well 
#4 pleaſed, even though they profeſs to deſpiſe 


( g@ 3) 


| it, was in the greateſt abhorrence and de- 122 
2 Fteſtation with him. I never heard him ſpeak ſa 

| evitoſ any one, but often have I heard him m 
bemoan che condition of the wicked. In- th 

deed he was too gener dus to wound his bro- 
1 mer s character, or aim at the unhappineſs of ſa 
| the moſt unworthy. Gratitude and charity 80 
had engraved their names and powers on his ſ ©© 

N very ſoul, which enabled him to ſay, I ſhall 1 
{ſuppreſs the haſty emotions of anger, and lo 

bear with ſilent dignity what the vile and the Ic 

wicked. may advance againſt me. Conſcious 1 P. 

of my own integrity, and happy in my own he 

ſoul, I can rejoice in ſaying, that I wiſh not 

for a more free pardon from the Judge of m 

, all, than what 1 beſtow on every one, who th 
has endeavoured to injure me. tu 

ſu 

On the ſixth of November, one thouſand m 


| ſeven hundred and eighty-five, and in the gc 


twenty-ſecond year of his age, Lord - fe 
paid the debt of nature. The "FE W; 
who attended him uſhered in bottle upon of 


bottle, which he was forced to take, when I 
am 


e ) 
am almoRt perſuaded that arent ined 
ſafely reſtored him, had ſhe-not been turned 
out of her courſe.—I ſhall ever remember 
the morning he died, and the ſpeech he 
made,—He called me into his room, and 
ſaid, Dear and loving friend, I am now 


going the way of all men, and I need not 
tell you that to be truly happy is to be 
virtuous ; to live a godly life is only to fol- 
low the dictates of reaſon and our own con- 
ſcience, and to die well, is nothing but the 
produce of living well. —Sotaking me by the 
hand, — Farewell, Sir! till we meet in {the 


world of ſpirits! Heaven's bleſſing and 
mine reſt on you, and conduct you through 


this world to that which never ends. — S0 
turning himſelf to the window, where the 


ſun appeared, O! thy glorious aſpect calls 
me hence! — Eternal Being, the "foul I am 
going to give thee back, is as pure and per- 


feet, through Jeſus Chriſt, as the moment 


when thow gaveſt it me! Make it a partaker 


of thy felicity, and as a part of thyſelf, may 


V 


* 
Lox 
4; 
v, 
1 


© ﬆ 
it return to its. whole !—So ended the laſt 
moments of this good and great man! 


Dear Julia, my preſent ſenſations oblige 
me to ſubſcribe myſelf your admirer. 


* 
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N TE K IX. | 
From 4 v LL A, 
. 1 Bath, ant 61987 


I MUST confeſs that your laſt letter drew 


a flood of tears from my eyes; your friend 


was certainly a good man, and endued with 
ſuch virtues as human nature can very ſeldom 


boaſt of; but yet you know the moſt virtu- 
ous, as well as the moſt reprobate, mult pay 


the debt of nature. Death and the grave 


make no diſtinction more than he who inſti- 


tuted them. — When Providence disfigures 
the bark of our exterior charms, it doubly 
repays us, by preſerving us from a variety 
of follies and frivolous purſuits which we 


would have otherwiſe been weak enough to 
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In unn with your requeſt I have 
to inform you, that Bath abounds with excel- 
lent water, beſides its medicinal fprings. It 
is environed by hills, and has a muddy river 
called Avon, running along the eaſt fide of 

it. The air, particularly in the lower part 
of the town, is not ſo good as many ima- 
gine, it being impregnated with the ſteam of 
the baths, which is very injurious to phleg- 
matic habits.—The abbey, or cathedral 

church of Peter and Paul, 'is a noble 
but ſmall edifice, and fo is the town hall, 
having Juſtice repreſented on its outſide, and 
a few ſelf-choſen aldermen, who are general- 
ly as illiterate as conſequential, fitting as 
judges in the infide of it. The inhabitants 
Hock thither juſt like Scotch geeſe, to be 
revenged on one another. You+-would be 
. aſtoniſhed how infinitely anxious they are 
of bringing their moſt fecret affairs before 
their magiſtrates; and though multitudes of 
the quality are continually reſorting to Bath, 
yet you cannot think how ignorant and ill- 


bred the generality of the inhabitants are ; 
61 th numbers 


. 


numbers of them not capable of giving you a 


civil anſwer, and multitudes wiſhing to know 
theaffairsof every body, and toſcrutinizeinto 
their characters, while it is to be doubted if 
one amongſt a hundred would of themſelves 
ſtand the teſt; eſpecially thoſe cowardly, query, 
quirk, and anonymous ſquib-authors, who are 


mean enough to interrogate ſtrangers, and 


thoſe of whom they know nothing, upon oath, 
if they were not at ſuch a place, if they did 


not do ſuch a thing, and if they are not ſuch 
as they would wiſh to deſcribe them, &c. 


OY 


However, there are many of the better 5 


ſort of people amongſt them who would be 
glad to ſuccour, aſſiſt, and befriend the in- 


jured or the ſtranger; but the minds of 


thoſe good, are poiſoned by a certain 
wretched ſet too well known to be ae 


On Mes and Dr. Clerk, two very 


ingenious and worthy gentlemen, have the 


general practice of phyſic at Bath, and they 
well deſerve it. The ſon of the firſt fore - men. 
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tioned gentleman, Mr. Harington, has pub: 
liſhed, An Excurſion from Paris to Fountain- 
Zleau, which indeed is extremely well writ- 


ten, and well deſerving the perufal of all 


thoſe who would delight to feaſt their ima- 


gination with a beautiful and rich picture, 


drawn from nature itſelf 4 the author's lan- 


guage is fine and elegant, the periods well 


turned, the ideas juſt and amazingly well 
ſupported, and every ſubject in it is nicely 
handled. I ſhall endeavour to fend you a 
copy "the firſt opportunity, for I am con- 


vinced it will pleaſe you very much, 


believe we ſhall leave this city to-morrow, 


> My uncle arrived here yeſterday, and I 


ſo you may direct for me at Southampton. 
—He is a hard-hearted man, and totally in- 
capable either of true friendſhip or love; he 


fays, that of two evils he always chuſes the 


greater, becauſe if the leſſer ſhould alſo fall 


upon him, he ſeldom or never feels the 
weight of it: indeed, he puts me in mind 
of the Free Maſons, who keep all a ſecret, 


_ | becaule 


di 


ey 


(© 5&7 V 


becauſe there is nothing to make public; hy 


of the unmarried ladies who ſometimes de- 
ſpiſe the men, becauſe they cannot get huſ- 
bands. He judges others by his own be- 
wildered ideas, and condemns the greateſt 


part of the world, becauſe they feel what he 
was never capable of,—He is filly enough to 
believe that all men are obliged to act as 


he does. 


Il faut parmi le monde une vertu traĩtable: 

A force de ſageſſe, on peut - tre blamable. 
La parfaite raiſon fuit toute extremite, 
Et veut que Ion ſoit ſage avec ſobriete. 


We cannot ſay that he ever cut the but- 


tons out of people's clothes, as old Aaron 


did; but ſurely he is fonder of adoring a ſack 


of guineas, than ever the Iſraelites were in 


worſhipping their calf. —He declares, like 
too many of his hypocritical brethren, that 


he is an enemy to luxury, effeminacy, and 


our foppiſh cuſtoms, and in the pulpit he ſe- 
verely inveighs againſt them ; but, when he 
gets with a few of his bottle companions, 'he. 
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changes his tone, expatiates on the ſuperio- 


rity of Monſieur's good table and exce]- 
lent wines; as alſo on the infigniſicant titles 


and pride of his family, which he poſſeſſes 
to perfection, without the ſmalleſt degree of 


merit in himſelf.— When he reads prayers, 
he does it in ſuch an inſipid manner, that 
no body likes, nor indeed can hear him. 


He always appears uneaſy and diſcon- 
tented with himſelf, his auditors, and his 


bible, and I am ſure he often wiſhes that 0 


was converted into Amen,—Do you know 


that he makes poor Tom, the cook, write a 


deal of ſtuff out of old ſermon books, which 
he patches up as a learned production of his 


own, and while he is reading it from the 
pulpit, more than three parts of his hearers 


are ſnoring around him; and hang me, if I 
do not thank he envies them . 


I had almoſt forgot to inform you, that 
though he is in the eve of life, and has 
already uſhered the moſt ridiculous non- 
| ene into the world, that could ever drop 

from 


21 
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from the pen of a real dunce, he has now 
commenced a dabbler in rhyme, a whole 


pamphlet of which he has huddled up, with 
| theological and critical notes, as he terms 
them; a work full of that diabolical zeal which 
diſcovers the immortal ſecret of damning one 
half of mankind, in order that the other may 


be curry ſaved! 


S 1 R, 
I remain your friend 


and welwiſher, 


Jo LI As 
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From DD N. 


JvrIA, 


1 Ir is our duty to think on our approaching 


hour, and not make a catalogue of other 
men's follies. I hope it is needleſs to tell 


you, that we ought to leave them to him 


who can beſt judge them, and who perfectly 


knows what puniſhment to inflict for the 
I muſt con- 


faults his creatures commit. 
feſs that your obſervation concerning your 
uncle is but juſt, and that one ought not to 
leave the world without having learnt to 
be friends with every body, or, at leaſt with- 
out a proper ſenſe of a forgiving ſpirit. Vet 


I think you ſhould rather impute his ſpite 


and ill- nature to his ignorance of good and 
evil, 


Paris, Auguſt 14, 1787. 
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evil, than to e wickedneſs of his heart. If 


you examine man aright, you will find that 


his errors and his follies proceed from po- 


verty, want, love, ill-uſage, and a deſire of 
being happy, with ſeveral other circum- 
ſtances and occurrences in life, and not from 
the original depravity of his heart, there be- 
Ing no ſuch a fin. | 


Na ature is juſt the ſame in herſelf this mo- 
ment, as when the Almighty threw her into 
being, and I ſay man has a natural pro- 
penſity, and an ardent defire to know the 


truth; and when unable to attain her, he 
never fails to fabricate a ſomething in her 
ſtead, Alas! Julia—Ignorance and ſuper- 
ſtition engender all the miſchiefs which diſ- 
turb ſociety ; and falſe notions of God, re- 
ligion and nature, deſtroy the peace and 
quiet of the inhabitants of the earth: beings 


ſent here by him who cannot err, were cer- 


tainly never condemned to pungent want, 


miſery, or a train of ſimilar evils. Our 


erroneous inſtitutions, added to an impro- 
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per knowledge of what concerns our peace, 
conſtitute the baſis and ſummit of our ſor- 
rows. F olly, which is ſurely nothing but a 
poverty of the mind, hath in all ages been 


practiſed, both by the wiſe and the fooliſh, 


only with this difference ; the former a- 


muſe themſelves with it in ſecret, and the 


latter do it openly, becauſe they have not 


art and cunning enough to conceal it. I 


am rather inclined to believe, that raving 
aloud, and raving ſoftly, make almoſt the 
whole difference between the minds of one 
balf of the human ſpecies. True wiſdom is 


what we ſcem to have very little knowledge 


of; yea, even ſo little, that we often miſ- 
take her for folly. She is like a piece 


of metal fallen into the water, becauſe no 

man can find her, except he ſearches at the 
bottom for her. She has two points, the 
one to diſcern thoſe things which are falſe, 


and the other to know the things which are 
true. When God aſked Solomon ina dream 
what he ſhould do for him ; his requeſt was, 
neither riches nor long life, but under- 
ſtanding 


HOO, 6 ) 
ſtanding or wiſdom, to diſcern judgment. 


Julius Cæſar and Alexander, two of the 
moſt celebrated inſtances of human great- 


neſs, if greatneſs it may be called, took a 
particular care to diſtinguiſh themſelves by 


their {kill in the arts and ſciences, and their 


wiſdom 1 in government. 


Hippocrates ſays in one of his letters, that 
he was ſent from Abdera, to cure Demo- 
critus of madneſs ; but when he came there, 


he was almoſt convinced by him, that he was 


the only wiſe man, and that all the reſt of 
the world were mad, which may convince 
us, that many a ſenſible man has been deem- 


ed a fool, and many a fool raiſed to the 


digaity of a reaſonable man by the ill-judg- 
ing crowd. 


ed. The latter ſtands not upon the tongues 


of men, nor is the former able to penetrate 


an hair-breadth into the dark boſom of fu. 


turity, Heaven hath, as 1t were, kept her 


 lecrets 


Indeed, human knowledge 
may be put into few volumes, and the truths 
which we know, may be narrowly compril- 
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ſecrets to herſelf, and the earth has but too 
ſparingly followed her example. It would 


ſcarce be credible, had we not the moſt fla- 


grant inſtances of it daily, how very little 


the generality of mankind know of the 


world they live in, or the machine they 
move in.—— Though we are endued with 
abilities to know much more than we do, 
and favoured with reaſon as a pillar of fire 


to guide us through the wildernefs ; yet by 


neglect and indifference, we continue in that 
ignorance which engenders all our miſeries, 
and which is the greateſt diſhonour human 
nature can garb herſelf with; becauſe in a 
great meaſure, it reduces us below the beaſts 
of the field, whoſe ignorance is the conſe- 


quence of their nature, and not che effect of | 


Nees and indifference. 


2 


7811 15 hetthir to catch the admiration of the 


ignorant, nor to make proſelytes of the more 
ſenſible, that I now lift my pen. To wiſh 
for the former, is below the dignity of com- 


mon ſenſe, and to hope for the latter, would 


ti! 
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be downright vanity. Merely to expoſe 
error and falſhood, and to ſtand votariſt for 
the truth, are I truſt the motives which in- 
duce me to write and publiſh theſe letters; 


and though my opinion concerning the na- 


ture of things materially differs from that 
of the multitude, yet I flatter myſelf it is 
no wiſe repugnant to good fenſe. The ſen- 
timent of every man 1s his own prerogative, 5 


and conſequently no other perſon is lawfully 
authorized by nature to abuſe it; and if 
founded on reaſon, no man is juſtly privi- 


leged to meddle with it. N either the fallacy 


of the cunning, nor the ſophiſm of the art- 
ful, ſhould ever be ſuffered to overturn good 


ſenſe. But, alas! down from the wadeſt in- 


fancy of ſociety, even to the preſent time, 


the ſuperſtitious dreams of men, who dia- 


metrically contradit one another, and even 


| themſelves, have Iam ſorry to ſay triumphed 
over both reaſon and truth ; and as it were 
extinguiſhed that heaven-lighted-Iamp in 
man, which his perfectly wiſe Creator "ROOT 


in Js ſoul, to * his guide! 
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To what muſt we attribute our ſorrows, | 
our miſeries, and our calamities ? Certainly 


not to original ſin, there being no ſuch a 
thing. For if God made us wicked from 
the womb, it would be non-ſubmiſlive, and 
_ daringly impudent on our part, to preſume 
to make ourſelves righteous; or to pray to 
him who changeth not, to make us good, 
juſt after he had been making us bad. We 
are told that God made man in his own 
image male and female, and bleſſed them: 


: then I think after his bleſſing the ferpent 
muſt have been very cunning indeed to bring 


a curſe upon them. We are alſo informed 
that God ſaw every thing that he had made, 
and all wgs very good. Then can we be ſo 
ignorautly ſooliſh as to think that he only 
ſaw as it were with the eyes ofa man! Are 
not we convinced, yea even the lovers of 
original fin themſelves, that he ſaw from 


time to eternity, and perfectly knew what | 


would come to paſs? He certainly then 


would not have ſaid that every thing was 


good in his penetrating eye, knowing at the 
Tk ſame 
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lame time, that all was bad and full of evil 
at the root, and ſhould declare itſelf in a 
few hours after he had pronounced it good! 


We are created upright, and have it in 


our power to act ad libitum; when we do 


well, it is for ourſelves; and when we do evil, 


it ſhall be placed to our account alſo. The 
Being of beings, who is infinitely perfett 
himſelf, can receive no benefit from our 


| worſhipping him, neither ſtands he in need 
of our prayers. Yet as dependant crea- 
| tures on the Author of all goodneſs, we 


ought to live every Uay, to his honour, 
glory, and praiſe. And though in violat- 
ing his laws, we do not, or cannot grieve 
him by it, yet we bring ourſelves. to a juſt 
puniſhment, and draw the reward of 1 iniquity 
on our own heads. 


If reaſon, the hand-maid of the moſt High, 


had been always obeyed, mankind would 
never have reſumed, there would have been 


no ſtruggles for dominion, or for brutal 
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power: neither ſhould appetite ever have 


pon ul i 
claimed ſuch a predominance. Our pride 
and follies would not have been lying in al 
| the duſt. The rich and the ignorant would fit 


not have wiſhed to bear [way over the wiſe 
and the miſerable, which is the cuſtom of 

this world; but ſurely, not the en 
ol nature! 5 


Thus, Julia, have I briefly told you ſome 
of my ſentiments, with regard to the divi- 
nity of which Chriſt and his apoſtles made 
a full and perfect body, and left it amongſt 
us with his bleſſing, which will accompany 
it to' the end of the world. But the 
plagues written in the book, are already 
pronounced on thoſe, who have changed 
its periods, writhed its meaning, or added 
to its volumes: all which I firmly believe 
to have been done, not only by the Scribes, 
but alſo by a ſet of men, who pretend to 
know the will of God more than others, 
and who have been the ſcourge of em- 
pires, 


de 


Id 
{e 


all the atheiſts and deiſts that have e 


(7 
pires, kingdoms and ſtates; yea, who have 
certainly injured true religion, more than 
fince the days of our bleſſed Lord. 


Farewell, 


_EpwiN. 


I. E T. 
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From Jurtia to Epwin. q 


Southampton, Auguſt 20, 1787. 
SIR, p27 
Many are the opinions and conjeuures 
I have had of original fin ; but I muſt con- 
| feſs, that in comparing your ſentiments, 
with thoſe of others on the ſame ſubjeR, I 
have almoſt, if not altogether become your 
proſelyte: yet I am at a loſs to ſee the need 
of a Saviour, if man be created and has re- 
mained upright, and has good and evil at 
his choice: what creatures we all are, 
that our thoughts, our words, and our acti- 
ons, ſhould be ſo oppoſite and contradic- 
tory to each other. Some affirm, that a 
certain number of us ſinfut creatures can 
only be ſaved; and yet thoſe who advance 
o, 


Tr 


fo, are ſilly enough to preach to thoſe, who 
according to them cannot be ſaved. Do 
we think that the Son of God came down 
in vain, or that he ever wiſhed to enforce 
laws and duties on his creatures, which they 
are unable to keep or perform ? Surely, if 
ve think ſo, we are miſtaken: and I truſt, 
"nay, am confident, that the eternal and in- 
comprehenſible Being, who is the fountain 
of all goodneſs, and the ſource of love and 
mercy, can have no reſpett of perſons, or 
deſire for revenge.—But let me finiſh this 
letter, by giving you a ſhort deſcription of 
Southampton, which we leave in a few 
days, perhaps to-morrow. It is a ſmall 
place, but exceedingly pretty during the 
ſummer, in which time multitudes of gamb- 
lers and fortune-hunters are to be met with. 
The inhabitants, as at moſt watering places, 
are extorting and deceitful, but extremely 
proud and indolent. They have only a 
few weeks to make their harveſt ; but 1 af- 
ſure you, they can uſe the fickle in the 
moſt dexterous manner, n in the 
| fields 


** 
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int 


felds of "EY Their town is very well 


ſituated for trade, it having a fine large 


river almoſt around it, but on which neither 
ſhip nor boat is often to be ſeen. The 
pride and vanity of the rich, who are gene- 
rally taylors, luſty butchers and buſy wine- 
bibbers, have ſoared with them far above 
commerce of 2 any kind, except that of de- 
faming the innocent, and befriending the 
vile; and the poor are ſo far from being 
able to traffic in any thing, lying excepted, 
that they are half ſtarved between their 
ſeaſons. | * 


The only perſons with whom I was in- 


timately acquainted, were a Mr. Johns, his 


lady and dayghter, who are civil and good 
people, and who are far from poſſeſſing any 
thing of that lying and diabolic ſpirit of 
revenge, ſo well ingrafted in the wicked 
heart of little Bob —, and perjured Sandy, 
whom you know very well, and whoſe epiſ- 


tles prove what they are, and what they 


would 


oo TO 9 
would do, had they been able, to put theit 
pits and ill- nature into proper execution. = 


te was Ws yeſterday; that I heard of 
poor Triſtram's misfortunes : he loſt all his 
money amongſt them; and ſince that, I am 


informed that he has ſhot himſelf. Unfor- 


tunate young man! he was of a good fami- 
ly in the city of York, where he lived till 
he was twelve years of age, when his father 
ſent him to Edinburgh, and entered him at 


one of the firſt ſchools of the metropolis, as 


a ſtudent of the Latin and Greek languages, 


in which he made a ſurprizing progreſs, and 


ſoon after, his friends perſuaded him to 
ſtudy phyſic, in which ſcience he honour- 
ably acquitted himſelf. He had a fine ge- 
nius, and what the world call an excellent 
underſtanding ; but he was too often baffled 
by little things, and void of that foreſight 
neceſſary to paſs quietly through life. He 


too frequently made his choice without diſ- 


cretion, and his intimacy without regard, 
which often made him doubt whether any 
8 ſuch 
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. 
fach thing as real virtue or honeſty ever 
exiſted in the world. His eye was general- 
ly his guide, and conſequently his deligh: 
very ſhort ; yet he was quite agreeable, and 
to appearance every way the gentleman, al- 
though in his heart and principles a com- 


pleat rake. Nature had endued him with 
an affable and obliging temper, added to 


numberleſs qualifications which might adorn 


any human creature; but he had few or no 
virtues to put them into proper execution. 
He was my own couſin; and though we 
could ſeldom or never agree, yet Heaven 
knows I am ſorry for his conduct through 
life, and ſtill more fo for the means he has 
uſed to bring himſelf to eternity 


Edwin, I need not tell you that the ſteps 


to folly, as well as fin, are gradual and 

almoſt imperceptible. When we are once 
on the decline, we go down without taking 
notice of it, And indeed, were it not for 


for this, one would never be able to account 


for thoſe ſtrange infatuations fo well inured 
. in 


in 
are 
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ble pretences ; 


5 
in the bulk of mankind, while our hearts 
are violently ſet upon any one thing, there 
is no convincing us, that we ſhall ever be of 
another mind. Our paſſions want no advo- 
cates, they are always furniſhed with plauſi- 
and thoſe very prejudices 
which give riſe to the unreaſonable Ry 
will, for certain, give us obſtinacy em 
to a us to continue it. 


Pleaſe to direct for me at London, as 


uſual, and remember her, who never can 
forget you, 


JULIA. 


(0-3 
LETTER: XII. 


From Epwin to JuLta. 


Paris, Auguſt 29, 1787. 


JuLtia, 


Hap not I been well acquainted with you, 


and convinced that you are gifted with too 


much good ſenſe and politeneſs, to. upbraid 
any perſon abruptly, or to cenſure him for 
differing with you in opinion, I ſhould have 
concluded that you were in a paſſion with 
me when you wrote your laſt letter; ne- 
vertheleſs I ſhall not heſitate, with your 
permiſſion, to ſay a few words more on the 


fame ſubject; yet be aſſured, that I do not 
wiſh to give you the ſmalleſt offence, nej- 


ther to differ with you in opinion for argu- 
ment's ſake only, but for the love which I 
bear to truth and your ſweet perſon. 
— — You 


8 7 1 — — —— 4 
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Lou fay hay you confeſs. yourſelf at a loſs 


to ſee the need of a Saviour, if man be 


created upright and perfect, and hath good 
and evil at his choice. Lou know we are 
told in the word, that without the law, fin 
is not imputed to us; and I believe there 

are many thouſands who keep the law, not 


according to the letter, but according to 


conſcience. For to break a thing, we mult 
do it willingly, otherwiſe it cannot be our 
fault. Chriſt himſelf ſaid, that neither this 
man nor his parents did ſin; and the young 
man who came to him, told him that he had 
kept all the commandments up from his 
youth; yet we do not find that our bleſſed 


Lord, who certainly knew the nature and 
evil of fin, denied it; and I believe no one 


can doubt, had he parted with his riches, 
which was certainly in his power to do, but 


he would have been permitted to follow the 
Lord. Surely he never aſked any thing 


at the hands of mortals, but what they 
could perform: I ſay again, that man has 


a free will, to do what is * in the eyes of 
 £& © his 
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his God and fellow travellers ; otherwiſe, g 
why do we blame a brother or ſiſter, if 


he or ſhe treſpaſſes, or runs willingly into 
error? I think every reaſonable perſon muſt 
agree with me in proving, that this would 
be needleſs, yea, even a folly, if we are de- 
nied the power of doing good, —When God 
gave us the law, or in other words, when 


he wrote it on the heart of a good man, and 


gave him authority to deliver it to us, he 
ſurely gave it for the happineſs of all thoſe 
who would embrace it, with a defire to keep 


at. He is not a hard taſk-maſter, his yoke is 
eaſy, and his burthen light; and his reward 
equally the ſame to thoſe who come peniten- 


tially at the eleventh hour, as to thoſe who 
come at the ſixth or tenth, The commands 
of God (which his blefſed Son ſummed up 
in this, Love Him and your Neighibours,) 
are nowiſe contradictory to reaſon or good 
ſenſe. Had we ſtudied them properly, and 
| imitated their glorious author, we ſhould 
have no uſe for 7 of parliament, nor a ſet 

„ 


of 
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of men who pretend to be the teachers of 
the people, but who indeed make them err! 


Julia, is it becauſe our old grandfather had 


the misfortune to eat, or rather to taſte a 
bit of a ſour apple, that we, his innocent 


offspring, granting it were ſo, ſhould ſuffer ? 


Heavens forbid that either you or I ſhould 


give place to ſuch an inconſiſtent notion, or 
attribute ſuch an abſurdity to the God of 


heaven. If we properly reflect on his great 


| power and omnipotence, we will bluſh and 


be aſhamed for aſſuming the preſumption of 


aſcribing paſſions to him, which none but 
material beings, and even the vileſt of them 
could harbour! In ſhort, let me aſk the world 
il our bleſſed Lord who never once menti- 


oned original ſin, has not more honour and 


glory in ſaving mankind from their actual and 


voluntary tranſgreſſions, which none could 


expiate but himſelf, than in ſaving them from 
what they never committed? He breathed 
that charity and love in all his works, Which 


we ſeem to know little about: Had all who 
E g | bear 
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bear his name faithfully imitated his exam- 


ple and precepts, this now miſerable world 
would be a paradiſe indeed! But, alas! a 
found pretenſion, and a real belief, are two 


very different things. Man inſtead of mak- 
ing himſelf and others happy, exerts all his 
powers to oppreis and render the human 


ſpecies miſerable! He boaſts of his riches, 
his power, his wiſdom, and his ſtrength; but 


what uſe does he make of them, if it be not 


to multiply his ſlaves, load the widow, the 


fatherleſs, and the indigent with miſery and 
forrow, and to look with indignity and dif- 
dain on the poor wretch who drops a tear, for 


want of a morſel of bread! O ſinful man, 


remember thy latter end! Perhaps to-mor- 
row, thou mayſt knock thyſelf at that door 
for mercy and compaſſion, where the Judge 
of heaven will deny thee both conſolation 


and admiſſion. Conſider that thou art made 


up of no better clay than another; and 
although thou mayeſt have a flattering title, 
ſeriouſly reflect, and continually remember 
that God gave it not thee, but a worm like 

thyſelf, 


” 1 
thyſelf, who, perhaps, is now, where thou 
muſt ſoon go! 


Julia, I mult alſo tell you, and I hope it 
is, and ever will be true, that I adore with 
admiration and aſtoniſhment the three 
blefled perſon of the myſtical Trinity, be- 
cauſe the Son of God left the ſacred num- 
ber on record; but how am I loſt in amaze- 
ment and oblivion when I would define 
what they are, and prove them to be one 
as he alſo has ſaid ! This is one of the grand 
ſecrets mortals never could, nor can com- 
prehend while in the body; and what we 
may do hereafter, the living do not know, 
and the dead will not tell us if they can ; 
it is kept in the inner courts of heaven, and 
doubtleſs it will remain there for the unfore- 
ſeen, but wiſe purpoles of the never-erring 
Being.—As you think, Jula—!!! _ 

Eternal puniſhment is what I cannot be- 
lieve in; yet I, or any other perſon of com- 
mon ſenſe can never deny, but that every 
E 4 one 
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one will be rewarded according to the deeds. 


done in the body, our puniſhments will be 
adequate to our crimes, and our rewards in 
proportion to our good deeds, or our ſin- 
cere and unfeigned deſire for heavenly 
things. But I think that it is highly abſurd 


to ſuppoſe, that a good and wiſe God who is 


full of mercy, and indeed cannot be other- 
wiſe, will condemn his creatures to ever- 
laſting puniſhment, when man himſelf has 


ſuch charity and fecling, that he cannot 


even look on the fruit of his body, though 
ever ſo undutiful, one ſingle hour in ago- 


nies, without dropping a bitter tear! From 


whom have we drawn this charity and feel- 


ing, if not from the inexhauſtible ſource of 


all goodneſs? Do we not in loving and 
| forgiving one another fulfil the command 
of God, and even our own conſcience ! 
yea, do not the moſt abandonedly wicked, 


who ſeldom ſhew mercy themſelves, com- 
mend it in others! And yet, can we the 


children of duſt, be ſo very arrogantly pre- 
N ſumptuous 
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ſumptuous and irreverent as to impute leſs 
mercy and charity to the fountain of theſe 


virtues, than to ourſelves!! That ſecret 
power who guides the brutes, teacheth the 
dog to be his own phyſician, with myriads 
of other wonders, too many of which pals 
unnoticed by us, for want of being proper- 
ly conſidered; I ſay, that Almighty Being 


who protetts the widow and the fatherleſs, 


the indigent and the oppreſſed, who com- 
forts the mourner, and ſets the priſoner free, 


hath, I would fain hope, never annexed 


damnation to our follies, or made eternal 
puniſhment, the conſequence of our er- 
ror?! 


That the ſcriptures have been corrupted, 
interwoven with fable miſinterpreted, and 
frequently explained in a very erroneous 
manner, I ſhall endeavour to prove in 


ſome of my letters to you; and I am 


more than ſorry to add, that it will nei- 
ther require much education, philoſophy, 
* or 


C7 
or ſound reaſoning ſo to do. I would 
be exceedingly glad, Julia, if you would 
favour me with a few of your remarks. 
on London, &. 8 


Farewell, 


FE DWIN. 


. 


C 
LET T EN I.. 


From J U L I A. 


EDwiN, 


[ READ your letter with an infinite and 
ſecret ſatisfaction to myſelf, and I think it 
ought to be conſidered as an abſtratt and 


brief chronicle of the moſt ſublime ſenti- 


ments of true philoſophy and refined reli- 
gion. But as I am in a poor ſtate of health 


I ſhall decline the intricate ſubjeft which 


ſeems to be reſerved for your pen; and I 
ſhall ſubſcribe myſelf your ever loving friend 


after I have faid a few words of London. 


But dear Sir, be perſuaded that I was never 


angry with you. No, Edwin, far be it from 


my thoughts. | 
PLE London 


FIG OY September 7, 1787. 
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London is an excceding large city, but 
infinitely more rich than beautiful or a- 
greeable. The people, pleaſures (if one 
may be allowed to call them ſo,) and fop. 
piſh cuſtoms in it, are almoſt infinite. The 
generality of the better ſort of its inhabi- 
tants are very honeſt, agreeable, polite, and 
obliging ; but the lower claſs, who have been 
banifhed, excommunicated, and whipt from 
ſeveral country places, are ſharpers, cheats, 
and {windlers. 


The attornies, gameſters, quacks, pick- 
pockets, profligates, and gipſies are innume- 
_ Table, and ſurprizingly crafty. The brick- 

duſt merchants, the walking fiſhmongers, 
the hackney coaches, and the bells are in 
perpetual motion; and put me in mind of 
Rubens' picture of the laſt judgment, where 
men, women, boys, geeſe, foxes, and ſheep, 
are all jumbled together without diſtinc- 
tion. 
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The laſt Monday, as I and Miſs A 


were going down the Strand, we met Illuſed. 


who frankly invited us to dine with him, 
as alſo my uncle. He told us that he had 


been at Bath for ſome time, but had leſt it 
entirely on account of the ill uſage he had 
met with from a printer, who makes the 


world believe that he is the faint of 


the place. This ſwindler, added he, 
came one morning into my room while I 


was at breakfaſt, with the moſt pleaſing 
countenance ever an ugly hypocrite could 
put on.— Ah! Sir, I am glad that I ſee you 


ſo well, and ſtill more fo, that I hear thro” 
all the town, that you have got the bet- 


ter of your enemies, and made liars of 


them. If you want any thing printed, I 


am ever ready to oblige you, or if you 


are ſhort of caſh, the little which I can 


ſpare Is at your ſervice; but I was ſorry 


to hear your character traduced this morn- 
ing by a common fellow of a hair-dreſſer, 


who goes from ale-houſe to ale-houſe, re- 
porting that you owe him two pounds ſix- 


teen 
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teen ſhillings, and have refuſed to pay him. 
Indeed replies Mr. S—, Mr. G , that 


cannot be, for I agreed with him for oy 


fix ſhillings a month, and I can produce his 
own receipts that I never gave him any 


more; ſo I think he cannot juſtly charge 


me the ſum you now mention. Sir, ſays 
the printer, you are a profeſſional gentle- 
man, fo therefore I would adviſe you as a 
friend to make no words about it, neither 
to contend with ſuch mean wretches; I have 
paid the money for you myſelf, ſo there is 
a receipt in full of all demands from the 
hands of the barber. You know that you 


_ owe me one pound nineteen and eight- 


pence; ſo if it is not convenient for you to 
| pay it at preſent, I have no objections to 
take your promiſſory note payable on de- 
mand for the whole, and be aſſured, Sir, that 
1 ſhall not negociate it, neither ſhall I aſk 
you for it, till quite convenient to your- 


ſelf; for I believe you to be a man of prin- 


ciple, and whatever ſome may advance to 


the contrary, you may rely on my friend- 
ſhip; ; 


„ 
ſhip; for indeed I think you have been 
| ſhockingly dealt with, and I am really very 
ſorry for it, but if you mind yourſelf, and 
take care, there is no fear of your doing 

well. S thanked G- very lincerely 
for his kindneſs to him, as a young man 
and a ſtranger, who had not met with the 
beſt of treatment at Bath, as many can 


teſtify. 


The printer then drew a ſtamp out of his 
pocket, and aſked S if he would ac- 
cept five ſhillings from him, which would 
make a neat ſum, namely, five pounds and 
eight-pence, which was more ealy to write 
than four pounds fifteen and eight-pence.— 
S————- ſaid he had no en ſo the 
printer wrote the note, S—— ſigned it, 
and thus the ſaint retired more ſatisfied than 
before. 


A day or two after S ſaw his hair- 
dreſſer, who told him, that G the 
printer perſuaded him, who indeed could 
| not 
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not want a little caſh in his pocket, to take 


ten ſhillings for the two pounds ſixteen, and 
give him a receipt as if he had received the 


full ſum. To this the poor barber reluc- 
tantly conſented, adding in his narrative to 


8, that he ſhould never have done it, 
had not G {ſwore to him, that S 
was poſitively to leave the town in a day or 
two, which ſurely was not his intention.— 
Lord! Mr. Snaillom, can this be true !— 

True, Sir! yes, and I ſhall ſend for him if you 
pleaſe.— Heavens deliver me ! exclaims S 
who ſhould have thought ſuch a thing of 
G—— the muſical ſaint! Alas, alas! how 
few good men, how few honeſt men are there 


who tread our globe! Should it be won- 


dered at, if the Almi ghiy ſhould extirpate 
this race of beings from the face of the earth, 
and give it to thoſe who would be 1 more vor- 
thy of it! 


75 But the moſt laughable part of the ſtory is 
yet to come. The ſaid night about eleven 
o'clock as ä was going to bed, he was 

TD” ſent 
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ſent for in poſt-haſte to wait on a lady, who 
to all appearance had arrived at her laſt 
moments, but to his great aſton:/hment, he 
was accoſted by a ſheriff's officer almoſt im- 
mediately aſter he got out of his own lodg- 
ings, who told him that he was ſorry to in- 
form him, he had a warrant againſt him.— 
You muſt be miſtaken, or in jeſt, Sir, ſays 
8 By no means, Sir, there it is, and I 
am really ſorry for your misfortune, but I 
hope you will ſoon get over it. Over it? 
I declare I do not underſtand you; therefore 
I beg you would explain the matter to me 
freely :—Yes, I ſhall, on conditions that you 
will go into this houſe, where. you muſt 

lodge all night, Very well, replies S——, 
let us go. . | 5 


Mr. S—, ſays the bailiff, G the 
printer has transferred a promiſſory note 
ligned by you, over to a ſtable-keeper, to 
whom, as he ſays, you owe ſeven pounds 
and upwards. The ſaid ſtable-keeper went 
to a, certain attorney, and made affidavit, 

that 
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that with that note, you owed him twelve 


pounds and upwards, which I affure you 
Sir, is the real cauſe of your arreſt. Aſto- 
niſhing indeed, ſays S- 
laws of England? Are the liberties of a 


people who ſtyle themſelves free, on ſuch 


a perilous and ſlippery foundation, that any 
avaricious raſcal has it in his power, to de- 
prive whom he pleaſes of liberty, and con- 
ſequently of every other comfort!—What 


crime will confine us to the dungeon for life 
except debt, which many an honeſt man can- 


not pay! The murderer, the thief, and 
the highway-man, are in a great meaſure 


more favourably dealt with, than the unfor- 


tunate debtor! 


Edwin, I beg your pardon for having 
digreſſed ſo widely from , the ſubje& with 
which 1 began; but as I have no more to 
ſay on it at preſent, only to tell you, that the 


London ladies are many of them very 


handſome, but they deem weaving and needle 
work pernicious to the eyes! The people 
in 


, are theſe the 
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in general are miſtruſtful ; and indeed one 
cannot juſtly blame them for being ſo, for 
I am convinced there are more thieves, 
rogues, and vagabonds amongſt them, than 
among any other ſet of people in Europe. 
They do not ſlander one another ſo com- 
pleatly as in the country ; but I attribute 
that to want of time ; there being ſuch a 
hurry and buſtle about inſuring lottery- 
tickets, attending the boxing matches, and 
viſiting ſpouting and diſputing clubs :—Yet 
the inclination is ſtill as good. The word 
property is oftener uſed in this country, than 
any other; and he is deemed a fool and 
a raſcal who wants it :—but if the greateſt 
ideot, rogue, or debauchee has it, they call 
him learned, worthy, great, and even a 
gentleman, let his actions be ever fo bad. 


I remain your loving friend 
and welwiſher, 


RT . 1 
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LETTER XIV. 
FROM E D WIN. 


Paris, Sept. 16, 1787. 


LoVETY Jur rA, 


Ir gives me much concern to hear of 
your being fo poorly; I beg you would not 
delay a moment from conſulting ſome learn- 
ed and honeſt phyſician, who neither wiſhes 
to pick your pocket, nor pompouſly to jumble 
ingredients together which abhor union.— 
Nature is ſeldom or never the aſſiſtant of 
thoſe who would flog her : ſhe will do more 


by gentle methods than by force, which is. 


a plain proof that her great Author formed 
her to be ad libitum; and would ſhe not 
have invariably remained ſo, had all her 


children followed her example ?—A buſhe! 


10 of 
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of .encomiums may be ſpent on a ſimple fel- 
low; a box of pills or a bottle of drugs, 
while it is nature not turned out of her path, 
that 1s entitled to the praiſe. I can aſſure 
you from an undoubted authority, and the 
moſt glaring experience, that the generality 
of the. phyſicians are very great dunces, and 
yet as ſelf-conceited beings as ever diſgraced 
an art or profeſſion. They have a formal 
obſtinacy and an empirical irregularity, with- 
out either natural precedent or juſtifiable 
example; and they call Philoſophy what 
does not deſerve the name of common ſenſe : 
a parcel of unmeaning ſtuff which in the 
common phraſe has neither head or tail, and 
conſequently muſt be without a middle. 


Our bleſſed Lord thought it not below him 
to dedicate a great part of the time, he was 
is ¶ pleaſed to ſojourn amongſt us in curing the 
lick, and beſtowing one of the greateſt bleſ- 
not ſings Heaven ever beſtowed on the ſons of 
1er earth, I mean kealth, which makes me con- 
hel clude that the office of a phyfician 1 is equally 

of ſacred 
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ſacred if not more ſo, than that of a*clergy- 
man, and undoubtedly it is much more be— 
neficial to ſociety at large. We only read of 
one ſermon which Chriſt preached, but we 
read of many cures he performed. Indeed 
none ever aſked his advice in vain, or went 
away without their demand, when properly 
ſought for. 


Julia, what I am going to tell you, carrics 
ſomething of improbability in the face of it, 
but I aſſure you it is really true.—A young 
gentleman being at the college, fell in love 
with a ſervant girl, in conſequence of which 
love carried too far, he was obliged to quit 
his relations, who denied him the common 
neceſſaries of life, and threatened to make 
him a ſoldier againſt his will, with a long 
et cætra.— He went to a trading town in the 
Iſland of Great-Britain (where there are 
certainly many able phyſicians) and got ac- 
quainted with all the dottors of phyſic in it. 
They wiſhed him to become their inſtruttor. 


Theſe diploma-men were five in number, and 


* > mat 
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not one of them could perfectly read Cor. 
dery $ Colloquies, or Græcæ Sententiæ; and 
indeed I am ſuſpicious that one half of the 
faculty any where, cannot juſtly caſt a ſtone 


at their learned brethren whom I have juſt 


mentioned. I am ſure their Latin deſerves 
the name which the common people give it, 
Dog Latin, I have a handful. of their pre- 
ſcriptions now by me, which I declare would 
make an old aſs laugh, if he knew the no-- 
minative from the accuſative caſe. Who 
in the name of common ſenſe would ſubſti- 
tute lines, angles, curves, circles, ſquares, 
octagons and blots, in place of Latin? R 
tor take, an for equal quantities, Cc for harts- 
horn. Theſe hieroglyphics may as reaſon- 
ably ſignify, Run for an aſs to cut my corns,— 
I muſt own that it is more eaſy and conveni- 
ent for thoſe who wiſh to keep their art a ſe- 
cret, and who cannot write Latin, to abbre- 
viate than write in full length, in caſe their 


ignorance ſhould be detected by thoſe very 


people who now revere them for that know- CEE 


| edge which they never poſſeſſed. Igno- 
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rance is ſcandalous in a learned profeſſion, 


and is always ſure to have the boldeſt face, 


| becauſe it is the mother of impudence and 
error; but it ſhould not always be an excuſe 
for faults, ſince we have the power of know- 


lege. 


Doubtleſs there are ſeveral gentlemen of 
the faculty very learned, yea more ſo than 
any other ſet of men in the world; and in- 
deed they ought, for their calling requires it. 

Phyſic is ſurely the moſt difficult and intri- 
cate ſcience under the ſun, and conſequently 
the leaſt known; although we never meet 
with a perſon who is not gifted with a ſome- 
thing of the dofor. He or ſhe can tell you, 
what is good for more than a half dozen of 
diſorders in a couple of minutes ; and if you 
appear dubious of their Kill, you highly 


affront them ! 


When 1 was at the colleges of Edinburgh 
and Paris, I knew numbers of dunces, eſpe- 
clally ſtudents in phyſic, who were ſo igno- 

I 5 rant 
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rant of the Roman language, that they could 
not tranſlate their own Theſis, but were 


obliged to get ſome ſchool-boy or other to 


do it for them; whoſe knowledge, too often 
procures many diplomas for thoſe who ought 


to bluſh in putting any initial after their 
names, except F R. S. which I believe may 


ſignify a fellow remarkably ſtupid, or the 


fooliſh remains of a ſimpleton, who is weak 
enough to believe that a licence, or creden- 
tials from an univerſity, can infuſe know- 


ledge into a thick pate, without having ever 


ſtudied, or perhaps without having ever ſeen 
the ſeminary from which he derives his au- 
thority to try experiments on, and Kill a ſuf- 
tering part of humanity. 


Our quack medicines, our brewers, our 
bakers, and a ſet of men who pretend to 


have arrived at a competent knowledge of 
phy ſic, only from making pills, filling bottles, 
and running through the town with blad- 
ders and gallipots, ſend us to the grave ia 


multitudes ; and we compoſedly ſay, The 


wull of the Lord ve done {—but we ſhould add, 
F „ 
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The will” of fuch men be not done /—What 
fenkfble man would ſend his watch to be re- 
paired by a tinker, who is but ſpeculatively 
acquainted with its movements, or the cauſes 


of its motion; but how many apparantly ſen- 


ſible men truſt their lives in the hands of 
drug-venders, who are totally ignorant of 


anatomy, the difference between natural, 
violent, abſolute, and relative motion, and 


who are as well acquainted with the mecha- 


niſm of the human frame, and have as often 


ſeen its inſide, as they have ſeen the pyra- 
mids of Egypt in England !—Is it becauſe a 


man ſells medicines, that he ſhould know 


their nature and properties, or their effects 


on different conſtitutions ?—Why, I ſhould 
Juſt as ſoon truſt to a cheeſe-monger, or a 
tallow-chandler, becauſe either of theſe has 


the ſame chance to know as much of the na- 


ture of ve as a drug-vender. 


A man can never be a good phyſician 
without being able to conſult the great 


oracle * — 7 un without he can 
read 
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read the ancients. Hippocrates, Cellus. 


Galen, Alexander of Trallis, &c. &c. are 


the moſt perfect models; and the moſt juſt 
copiers of nature. They were not only 
men of vaſt genius, but of the greateſt dili- 


gence, and unwearied application: and one 
of them could learn and explain more in a 
year, than many of us could in an age. They 


truth of things, whereas moſt of their fol- 
lowers have affected a daubing by which 


they have given us a portrait in no viſe like 
the original, and which conſequently can be 


of little uſe to us. A perſon who cannot 


give a proper definition of the terms of 


his own art or profeſſion, muſt in my opi- 
nion know very little of it. IT own that a 


man may have a hogſhead of languages at 


his command, and ſtill be a novice in phyſic, 


or any other ſcience; but I am likewiſe per- 
| ſuaded, that without a knowledge of the dead 


languages, a man can know very little or 
nothing about it. Men ſhould ſtudy the 


meaning of words, before they pretend to 
„ | be 


have given us the true picture and naked 
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be connoiſſeurs in the nature of things; for 
can any ſenſible perſon ſuppoſe that he can 
ever define the figure, nature, and mode of 
things, without being previouſly acquainted 


with the ſigns or characters which repreſent 


them? The moſt learned man often finds 


his ſkill baffled; and though numbers flouriſh 
infallibility about almoſt every compoſition, 
yet upon a minute trial we will find few or 


no ingredients anſwer our expettations ; be- 
cauſe there is no ſuch a thing as abſolute cer- 
| tainty in the practice of phyſic; and I am 


ſure, ſince the days of Galen, that we owe 


all the moſt uſeful diſcoveri ever made in 
It to mere chance, and not to thoſe at whoſe 
55 hands we ſhould have moſt expected it. 


Iulia, it is both eaſier and ſafer to pre- 
ſerve health than to reſtore it. There is no 


ſuch a thing as ſickneſs in nature, ſhe may 
undo her part in ſome degree, when ſhe is 
impoſed upon, but ſhe never made a creature 


that we ſhould mend it. W hen ſhe wants 
the help of art and cannot obtain it, the fault 
8 remains 
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remains with us, and not with her. Her de- 


mands are ſimple and juſt; but our know- 
ledge of them is ſo imperfect and confined, 
that we too frequently. miſtake them for 
things of a very different nature. She is 
the ſureſt friend of all her children, and ne- 


ver deceives them till they deceive theme 


ſelves. 


I cannot believe that ever the Divine 
Being intended that we ſhould ſend three or 


four thouſand miles for our preſervatives and 


reſtoratives; I am rather inclined to think 
that there is every thing in the iſland. of 
Great-Britain requilite for the ſupport and 


relief of all its inhabitants; but the misfor- 
tune is, that we ſtudy every thing, and learn _ 


next to nothing at lait. We convert things 
which are really ſimple in themſelves into the 


moſt abſtruſe ſciences, and we ſtudy the lan- 


guages, the hiſtory, the manners, and cuſ- 
toms of other nations; yea, even the nature 
of their produce, and neglett our own, which 


in reality i is a ſpecies of inſanity. 
F 3 Health 
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Health is nothing but the faculty of per- 
forming all the actions proper to a human 
body, in the moſt perfect manner; or a due 
velocity of the blood in the arteries and 
| veins of a living body. When one part of 
the machine is diſordered, the others ſuffer ; 
or when any of its parts loſes action, the whole 
threatens to follow it. —When Satan was in- 


_ veſted with power to tempt Job, we find that 
neither the loſs of his children, nor the de- 
trutti>n of his cattle, had any more effect 


upon him than that of rending his mantle, 
and ſhaving his head; adding, naked came 


I into this world, out of my mother's womb, 


the earth, and naked ſhall J return thither. 
The Lord gave, and the Lord taketh away, 


blefſed be the name of the Lord But ſoon 
after he was deprived of his health, we find 
him curſing both the day and ſervices of his 


birth, and beſeeching God not to regard it 
from above ; neither to let the light ſhine 


upon it, becauſe it ſhut not up the doors of 
his poor mother's womb, nor hid ſorrow from 


his eyes. Upon my word, I muſt confeſs my- 
8 {elf 


* 
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| ſelf totally at a loſs to know what Job meant 
by venting his paſſion in ſuch a very ſingular 
manner; for I ſhould think it was impoſſible 
for him to be revenged on a day that was 
paſt long before he curſed it, or as a certain 
Iriſh gentleman once ſaid, long before he 
was born.—But to return : $ 1030905 Folge 
You muſt ſtrive to forget your illneſs as 
much as you can, and read ſome pieces of 
poetry which ſweeten and raiſe the imagina- 
tion ; but I beg you would not read or itudy,-” 
much. 


Doux charme de ma ſolitude, 
Brillante pipe, ardent fourneau, 
Qui purge d'humeurs mon cer ve, 
Et mon eſprit d inquiè tude,. T 
Tabac, dont mon ame eſt ra ie, 
Lorſque je te vois perdre en Lair, 
Auſſi promptement qu'un 
Je vois l'image de ma vie: 
Tu remets dans mon ſouveriir 
Ce qu'un jour je dois devenir, 


— 
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Ni'etant 
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Et tout d'un coup je m'appergois 
Que courant apres la fumee, 
Ilie paſſe de mEme qui toi. 


S !yoeet charmer of my ſolitude, 
Brilliant pipe, conſuming tube, 
Which clear'ſt the vapours from my brain, 
And my mind from anxious pain. 


Tobacvo, ſource of my delight, 
When I fee thee quit my fight, 
And vaniſh in the purer air, 
+, Likethe lightning's quick career; 
* TI fee the image of my life below, 

And whether ſoon my breath muſt go, 
By thee I tra pe in colours ſtrong, 
That man is nothing but a ſong ; 3 

An animated heap of clay, 
he jeſt and ſport of but a day; 
That as thy ſmoke I paſs away, 
An emblem of my own decay. 
, 7 


Julia, although I have ſent you the above 
lines on a tobacco-pipe, be aſſured I do not 
- wiſh you ſhould/carry a box, or call for a 
pipe. Snuff is not ſuch a harmleſs thing as 
wany take it to be, and I believe we owe a 
great 
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great number of our diſorders to it, and that 
curſed plant Tea, which you ought never to 
drink above twice a week, and then eat a 
good deal of bread with it. Bread is not 
only the ſtaff of life, as nouriſhment; but 
as it alſo corrects, by its aceſcent quality, the 
rank juices of animal food, &c. By obſerv- 
ing a proper dietetic regimen, you will have 
very little uſe for the phyſician, and ſtill leſs 
for the apothecary ; you will not only pro- 
long your days, but live and enjoy health; 
I ſay live, for one half of the people in 
England are dead years before they are bu- 
ried, and ſeldom or never enjoy life !— 
Gouts, rheumatiſms, nervous complaints, 
ſcurvies, declines, conſumptions, &c. &Cc, 
are their continual attendants, all which J at- 
tribute, with many more, to the irregularity 
of diet. They drink ſuch quantities of tea, 
and ill-boiled malt liquor, that one man's 
portion is fit to kill a horſe! They eat too 
much by far at dinner, and conſequently 
have no appetite at ſupper, a meal which no 
one that would preſerve health ought to go 
Fi without, 
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without. The animal humours naturally 
run into diſſolution and putrefaction, unleſs 
prevented and corretied by daily ſupplies of 


aceſcent aliment; a diet merely of fleſh, fiſh, 
ſpices and water, will very ſoon bring on a 


putrid fever; and the Engliſh eat fo little 


bread, ſoups, &e. and ſo much half-raw ani- 
mal food, that I am really aſtoniſhed how 
they have any health left them at all. 


Health is certainly one of 'the moſt pre- 
cious gifts of Heaven, and ought not to be 
lefs worthy our care than the acquiring of 
riches and honour. It is our duty to be al- 
ways guarded againſt the gratification of 
thoſe paſſions which may uſher ourſelves or 
our innocent offspring, early and unprepared 
into eternity. We ſhould either bear good 
fruit, or none at al}, and ſtrive to avoid the 
curſe pronounced againſt the profligate and 
debauchee, who often make their poſterity 


ſuffer for their follies, and lament the loſs of 
what is not in their power to retrieve. If 


we. rightly conſider the command, Thou /halt 


do 


ſe 


ta 
ce 
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do no murder, and ſeriouſly apply it to our- 


ſelves, I am afraid that the greateſt part of us 


will be found guilty, and abuſers of that ta- 
lent which God has given us, and for which 


we mult one day be accountable to him. 


That your health, and every other comfort 


may be reſtored to you, and that you may 


enjoy that peace which the world cannot 
take away, is the unfeigned prayer, and ſin- 
cere wiſh, of your real friend, who thanks. 
Providence he is ed wel. Ar 


EDͥWIN. 
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LETTER Xv. 
From J 9 ** 


London, e 24, Ly 


Dran bwin, 


Nor OTHI N 0 can give me greater fatis- 
faction than to hear that you are well; and 
I am alſo happy to inform you that I am much 
better myſelf. —If I may aſk you a favour, I 
beg it may be that of continuing your illuſ- 
trations upon phyſic and divinity, as alſo to 
give me ſome deſcription of Paris, 


In looking over your letters to me, I find 
that you wiſh me to give you ſome account 
-of myſelf, which I ſhall bricfly do; but 1 
truſt that the recital of my misfortunes will 
not preſs ſo heavily upon you, as yours did 
5 g on 
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on me. The Lord repleniſh us with that 


fortitude of mind, which will enable us to 


deſpair of the creature, and put our whole 


confidence in the Creator. 
Dieu laiſſa-t- il jamais les enfans au beſoin ? 


Aux petits des oiſeaux il donne la pature, 
Et fa bontẽ s' etend ſur toute la nature. 


I was born in Cumberland; and — 


at a boarding-ſchool not far from the city of 
York, where I had the happineſs to meet 


with you. My father was a good huſband, 


a loving friend, and a tender parent; but 


extremely rigid and ſevere as to his religious 


| tenets. He had a good and generous ſoul, 
but he had hkewiſe the misfortune to pin his 


faith to the ſleeves of a ſet of men whoſe 
memories were ſtuffed up with lumber and 
traſh, and a heap of uſeleſs notions, which 


preſſed fo deeply on his ſoul, that he loſt his 
reaſon; for the deprivation of which he is 


now confined; and my poor unhappy mother, 


oppreſſed with grief for ſuch irreparable 
loſs, has ſecluded herſelf as it were from the 


world, 
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world, in an aſylum of ſolitude, with my 
aunt in the deſerts of Cumberland, where 
the paſſes her hours in ſorrow! ! 


5 My uncle, the parſon with whom I live, 


was always looked on as an angel of light 
by my father, who had the imprudence, ſome- 


time before the fatal period, to make over 


his all to him, who I believe will take care 
to keep the greateſt part of it; for I aſſure 


you, that neither my mother, my fiſter Sophia, 
or myſelf, can get ſo much from him, as 


will hardly procure the common neceſſaries 
of life. He often ſays, that if I marry 
Arnold, who is a mere fribble of an officer, 


ao lately licenſed to wear a read coat, a ſword, 
and ten or twelve yards of ribbon, which he 


pompouſlly ſtyles a cockade, he will give me 


four thouſand pounds ſterling. But I tell 
Fim again, that if he could make me em- 
preſs of the world, and give me power to 
call the kings of the earth my ſervants, I 


would deſpiſe the foppiſh grandeur, for the 
man I love. Riches ſhall never triumph 
. Over 


„ 
over my happineſs; neither ſhall it induce 
me to become a man's upper lervant, 


Edwin, I am ſure I need not tell you, 
that too many of your ſex, as well as of 
my own, are very deſpicable beings. Men 
often think that ſtrength of mind goes along 
with ſtrength of body, and indeed, I won- 
der that they have not ranked the ſturdieſt 
porters, amongſt the wiſeſt of their ſex. 


'Tis true, men have the power in 
their hands, ſo there can be no diſpute of 
their having brains to manage it! Can we 
ſuppoſe there is ſuch a thing as good judg- 
ment or ſenſe upon earth, if it is not to be 
found amongſt them? Do they not, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, do all the great actions and 
conſiderable buſineſs of this world, and leave 
that of the next to the women? juſtice 
and injuſtice are adminiſtered by their 
hands, courts and ſchools are filled with 
thele ſages, and they diſpute for truth, as 
well as argue againſt it, Hiſtories are writ- 

ten 


. 


ten by them, they recount each others great 


exploits, and have always done ſo. All fa- 


mous arts owe their origin to men, even from 


the invention of guns, to the myſtery of 
good eating and boxing: And to ſhew that 
nothing is beneath their care, any more than 
above their reach, they have brought gaming 
to an art and ſcience much more profitable 


and honourable, than any of thoſe that uſed 


to be called liberal! Indeed, what is it they 
cannot perform, when they attempt it ?— 


When they pleaſe, they can make it pals for | 


as ſure a mark of wiſdom, to drink deep, 
as to reaſon profoundly.—But why need I 
go on this way to you, Sir? I am convinced 
you are very far from adding to the wretched 
number I would deſcribe. 


on my ſex and your own, are ſufficiently 
convincing proofs, that your principles are 
drawn from a more reaſonable and generous 
mind. Alas! indeed, if men thought as 
you do, we women would not haye much 

GCE Lis _ cauſe 


The happy days | 
which I have ſpent with you, and the many 
intereſting remarks which you uſed to make 


eau 


nin 


fai 
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eauſe to complain, for being of the femi- 
© nine gender. 


My joys like vapours take their flight, 7 
My heart grows ſad, here's no delight; 
Dear E—, how can I ceaſe to mourn! 

. Ofer ſcenes long paſt, ne er to return? 


Before I conclude this letter, I have to 
inform you, that Miſs —— is married to 
the Rev. Mr. R of Bath, who is very 
| obliging and agreeable, and who poſſeſſes 
all the qualities befitting his vocation. His 
| moral character is irreproachable, and bis 
| goodneſs of mind is no ways inferior to it. 
| His friend Miſs A told me the other 
day, that her mother-in-law appeared ſo 
much hurt at her dear father's death, that 
he begged Miſs to accompany her into 
France, When we arrived at Lyons, adds 
/he, my mother waited on the archbiſhop, 
and procured a letter from him to ſome ab- 
beſſes, recommending her as one of the 
faithful, who had agreed to take the veil. 

A few 


land, ſays Miſs A 
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A few days after, ſhe was initiated in a the 


" 3 of Catholiciſm. I ſhall now, ſays 1 ſhe, 
lay down all the ſplendid diſffattions of my 
birth, and look on earthly honours as mere 
flattery; I will deſpiſe the palace for this 
priſon of happineſs; and I ſhall joyfully 
paſs the days I have to live, in meditating 
what I ſhall be hereafter. Delicacy and 
luxury, to which I was once bound up as 
a ſlave, ſhall now be turned to honeſt in- 
duſtry, and the hermit's diet. I ſhall bury 
all my grandeur in the duſt, and ſhut myſelf 
up from this dangerous and wicked world, 
as one who has injured many of its inhabi- 
tants, by deſtroying what would have done 
good to multitudes of them. Farewell, dear 
Miſs A you need never expect to ſee 


me again; go, and let me reflect on what I 


ſhall be in the world of ſpirits! 


This was all true, and appeared full of re- 
ligion; but no ſooner had I arrived in Eng- 
„than I was inform- 


ed by letter, from a particular acquaintance 
42-265 Wt in 
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the in Lyons, that my chriſtian mother had 

©, broke all her vows on a young Frenchman's 
my back, with whom ſhe had run to Italy, where 
ere | ſhe now reſides, deploring her hours loſt in | 
Lis Þ the convent, and proteſting ſhe ſhall never | 
ily return thither again. 


nd Well, well, Miſs A , replied I, with 


Gaming and love, alike, uncertain are, 
Merit is often caught in Fortune's ſnare: 
And ſhe that has arts, arms, and worth to boot, 
Muſt oft give way to the moſt ruſtic brute. | 


Sir, I truſt you will excuſe my ill written 
letter; yea, I doubt not, though with mo- 
deſty I ſhould not ſay it, but it will be ſome- 


| what acceptable to you, as it comes from the 
hands of your loving, and ſincere friend, 
2. 
g pr . Jurias = 
- ta 
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© LETTER XVI. 


From Eowin to JvLta. 


Dear Jura, 


I AM much pleaſed with your laſt letter, 
although I muſt confeſs, that ſome part of it 
drew tears from my eyes. I commend you 


much for defending your own ſex from the 


_ artful perfidy of the men, forl really believe 
you owe your errors and ſorrows to us; we 


are ill- natured, revengeful, and perſecuting ; 
but you are in general, open, forgiving, and 


ſympathizing; we pretend to have judgment, 
but in reality, you have both wit and ſenſe, 

although ſome jealous beings of the maſcu- 
line gender, are too vain to own it. It is 


very eaſy to prove, that kingdoms, empires, 
% and 


Paris, October 10, 1787. 
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and ſtates, and all the happineſs of ſociety 
depend on you. You harmonize and ſoften 
the minds of us men ; and refine our man- 
ners as well as ſoothe our imaginations. We 
have, I am too ſorry to ſay, brought every 
ſpecies of brutality to a high pitch already ; 
but ſurely enormous, trebly enormous, would 
have been its ſize, bad) ou not exiſted !— 
Thoſe men who avoid, or but ſeldom con- 
verſe with women, are wild, ſavage, cruel, 
illiterate, and ill-bred. Their productions, 
yea, even their very aſpects carry a ſome- 
thing of ferocious brutality along with them. 
Indeed, I do not think that the men uſe you 
as they ought ; but if you refle& a little, 


you need not be aſtoniſhed at that; for you 
ſee few of them uſe one another well, and 


therefore, you need not expett good treat- 
ment from them. 


Cod himſelf allows that the daughters of 
Zelophehad ſpake right, and he paſſes their 
requeſt into a law; and though man was 
formed firſt, that ſeems as little to prove er 

natural 


„ 

natural ſubjection to him, as the living 
creatures, fiſhes, birds, and beaſts being form- 
ed before them both, proves that mankind 
muſt be ſubject to theſe animals; and tho 
St. Paul ſays a few words on the ſubjett of 
the man and wife, yet I think, that kind of 
_ inferiority, which he ſeems to make, ought to 
be attributed to the depravity or cuſtom of 
the times, and not to the original intent of 
things : neither did he then ſpeak by com- 
mand, or if he did, ſhould the predomi- 
nancy of vice ever juſtify it? *Tis true, 
God told Eve, that her huſband ſhould rule 


over her; but that was only foretelling what 


would be, and not determining what ought 
to be. He calls Miriam his ſervant, Mary 
and Elizabeth, his handmaids! and confers 
the greateſt honours on them that human na- 
ture was ever capable of And we read of 
holy women who attended our bleſſed Lord 
to his croſs, and ſhewed a conſtancy, a cou- 
rage, perſeverance, and an ardent zeal, 
even when the moſt courageous of his dil- 
ciples had denied him, Many are the exam- 
15 ples 
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ples which I could deduce to prove, that the 
women have in all ages ſurpaſſed the men, 
not only in virtue, conſtancy, and charity, but 
alſo in real wiſdom, equity, and principle; 


but however, as I do not expect to make ma 


ny proſelytes amongſt a ſelf-conceited, and 
obſtinate generation, I ſhall at preſent drop 


the ſubject, by proving to you, dear Julia, 


that, if women are miſtaken, -men are 
equally miſtaken, if not more ſo; and if the 
former knows little, the latter knows as lit- 
tle. But before we diſcuſs upon this point, 
which doubtleſs will appear paradoxical to 
many, let us remember, that “ greateſt 
learning is to be wiſe ; and the greateſt wiſ- 
dom, to be good. 8 


Buy turning over the page of hiſtory, we 
may ſee that wiſdom and truth are not what 
we take them to be; for we may clearly 


perceive, that the latter hath been ſwal- 


lowed up by fiction, and conſequenly the 
former only remains in word. Improba- 
bilities have taken the place of realities, 

folly 
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folly and ſuperſtition have borne ſway in 


every age, and have been the diſtinguiſhing 
marks of multitudes of thoſe who have had 


the preſumption to term themſelyes the fa- 


vourites of Heaven, Our hiſtorians, in- 


ſtead of keeping within the bounds of truth 


and impartiality, have roved into the wilds 
of romance, flattery and error; and our 
poets diſcarding certainties, have egregiouſly 
launched into the ocean of fiction. But 
the greateſt of all misfortunes is, that we 
have too wantonly become their diſciples. 


In our arguments and debates, we are er- 
roneouſly miſtaken, and yet we will not he- 
lieve it; what can our. arguments and diſ- 
putes tend to, when we never fix a datum ? 
We may argue for ages and not agree, and 
we may diſpute for years, and not be of ac- 
cord. We may expreſs the very ſame ideas 
in different words, but yet not agree, be- 


cauſe we have not all the fame ſtandard. 


There muſt be a certain ſettled point, or a 
fixed datum for us to go by, otheru ile our 
argument 


arg 


tru 
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arguments and debates will produce nothing 5 
but diſcord, ſtrife and contention; and 
truth, which we all aim at, will be buried 
under ſophiſin, f falſe logic and error. | 


We think that th tupendous univerſe has 


only been created little more than five 


thouſand years, when doubtleſs the hierogly- 
phics on the pyramids of Egypt, and the in- 
ſcriptions upon the written mountains of 
Arabia, are of a much more ancient date. 
The beautifuland extenſive iſland of Atlantis, 
mentioned by Plato, is long ago no more:; 


and the province of Touraine in France 


which is now more than one hundred and 


twelve miles from the ſea, was once cover- 


ed with the deeps, as the numerous marine 
productions at ten feet below the ſurface 


plainly teſtify. The nature and ſtate of pe- 
trefaction, nay, even the marble which ſup- 


ports the chimney. piece of the chamber where 
I now write, thoroughly convinces me, that 
forty thoufand years could neverhavebrought : 


things to their preſent condition ; there- 
G fore, 
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fore, it is certain that this world has been 
inhabited long before We have any account ers 
of it; and perbaps, by a different ſet of | 
5 beings. Indeed the word Bereſhith which 


ve tranſlate, beginning, fignifies alſo in the 4 
height or top, and certainly the word Bara, tall 
which, Our tranſlators have. rendered created, ſur 


ſignifies: more properly, renewed or chang- 
ed. So. the ſentence might be tranſlated 
thus: in the height of lime, God renewed 
the heavens and the earth, which would at 
once ſettle. all our. doubts concerning it: 
That 1s, When it pleaſed the Almighty to ſua 
change or renew, it, he did it; and I have 
not, the. leaſt doubt but He will in due time, as] 


Ec wx 4 Sas 


drive us. ſinſul and backſliding wretches live 


from, his carthly, paradiſe, and give it, % || "® 
thoſe more, worthy of it. And as he does Th 
all bis works by, order, perhaps he will do f bit 
this by a comet, which, ſtar appears to me || *"* 
ta baxe been deſtived forthe awful purpoſe, chi 
and which I am afraid is not at a very great che 
ances 1 1 s the e ren, w 
t 0805 ers 
at nonibeus 3 27 ers *. 
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ers of the righteous, he will ſpare” us ano- 
ther year. 


That this, or any other planet will be to- 
tally deſtroyed, is what I cannot believe; 
ſurely every particle which the Almighty 
| hath created, will be changed, and will con- 
tinue to change through the boundleſs du- 
ration of time, but will never be annihi- 
lated; and in my opinion, expanſe is as un- 
confined as eternity itſelf. We are firmly per- 
ſuaded, or at leaſt we ſay, that we ourſelves 
ſlnall exiſt for ever; and are we ſo ignorant 
as to ſuppoſe that this beautiful and exten- 
ſive globe, on which we now breathe, is 
not of more value than a million of us? 
The Son of God himſelf told us, that a 
ſingle ſparrow cannot fall to the ground 
without his Father's conſent ; that is, no- 
thing can move or exiſt a moment without 
the breath of God. Matter or material 
beings could not be ſupported or kept in 
exiſtence one moment, without the help of 
the immaterial or ſpiritual ſubſtanee. 


G 2 Thou 
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Thou Father omnipotent with arm ſtrong, 
Outſtretch'd, who all wonderouſly preſerv'ſt, 
By oath frail nature, bind'ſt on thee to wait, 
And all creation with thy breath doſt feed ; 
That fo richly, an inſect can't complain, 
Nor a ſingle creature thy goodneſs lack. 


Great God, who into ſeas the mountains ſink'ſt, 
_ The bottom of the deeps to dry ground turn'ſt: 
The great globe with thy nod ſhak'ſt near to melt, 
And at thy voice all the planets tremble ; _ 
Vet by ſure attraction, out of bounty 
'Thou all uphold'ſt, an atom can't be loſt ! 


I am as firmly perſuaded as my faith will 


permit me, that the whole creation will e- 
ternally exiſt under the protection of that 
glorious Being who buildeth not in vain, 


or that which waxeth old, ſo that he ſhould 
pull it down. Methinks it is an aſſault 


to the omniſcient and perfectly wiſe Ar- 


chitect, to harbour ſuch vague notions of 


him. 


Men may boaſt of their knowledge, but 
in what does all this knowledge conſiſt ? 
Some 
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Some of them tel] us that matter is co-eter- 
nal with ſpirit, but theſe have not reflected, 
that chance could never produce, they have 
only believed it, and made other, as fooliſh 
as themſelves, do the ſame. Couid chance 


be the parent of uniformity, which never 


fails, or could fate oive hirth to infinite 
variety? Could beings ever concur in 
efficacy, which never united in deſign, 
without a combining cauſe ? Men may boaſt 


of their virtues in butchering one another 
like the wild beaſts of the field, and they 


may found their own trumpet too, even for 


that atrocious and brutal crime for which 


the two cities of old were very juſtly de- 
ſtroyed. They certainly ſhew their huma- 
nity and feelings, in putting the monarch of 
the dunghill to torture, and in perſecuting 


one another! They never forget that they 


are the lords of the creation, bur, alas! their 
pride and their ignorance will not let them 
remember, that they are poor dependent 


creatures themſelves! How they rejoice in 
evil, and delight in folly; and how anxi- 
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ous they are to raiſe vice to the dignity 
of virtue. How they drink, how they 
blaſpheme, how they conſume the tobacco, 
and take away their neighbour's good re- 
Port. They have called your ſex women, 
but they ought to have called themſelves wo- 
men- woe and their own ! They have jum- 
| bled a parcel of lumber and worthleſs 
things together, which they call learning, 
but I would adviſe you Julia, not to med- 
dle with it, [becauſe it is real nonſenſe ; it 
can neither refine your imagination, or ele- 
vate your underſtanding; and indeed you 
may be convinced of what I ſay, when ever 
you aſſociate, with thoſe who deem them 
ſelves of the true literati. They are diſa- 
greeable in their manners and convei ſation, 
and are often at a loſs what to do with 
their own legs and arms. They are diffi- 
dent and miſtruſtful, and delight in ſaying 
| Hl-natured things, of which you may be 
fully convinced, when I relate you a ſhort 
pun, or repartee, that a Scotch gentleman 
= wad to the late Dr. Johnſon, whoſe harſh 
3 and 


ity 


and rüde manne 
pedantic chartiſh clown, in his heart and 


4 
ers proved him to be a mere 


principles; altho' he Was ſtuffed up with 
verbs, nouns and pronouns, and a quantity 
of other ſuch rubbiſh, which his diſciples, 
eſpecially” Mrs. P— and Mr. R— call 
learning Den £45.07 n en 


He was one day in particular running out 
againſt the Scotch, in company where a 
gentleman of that country chanced to be, 
who told him; that he was aſtoniſned that 
ſuch wiſe men as he had made choice of 


Scotſmen for the firſt judges of their nation, 
as ſome of the greateſt and beſt of their 


generals, their beſt phyficians, and as ſtand- 


ards for poetry, hiſtory and mufic. What 


man, ſays Dr. lohfſon, there is not a good 
line or ſentence of real genius of ſenſe in all 
their productions. ] beg your parden doctor, 
replies the gentleman, IT know ene line, 
which ſurpaſſes all that ever the Engliſh 
wrote. What is that then 7 Nam ſure I 


never read ic. Ten T am fare you felt its. 
G mn How 
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How were you affected . you heard, | ab 


Give Dr. Johnſon five. hundred a. year? The a 
Lau of Bute—ha ! ha! ha! | ar 
m 

Should 7 £50 Ol make us e m 
Med or hoggiſh ? Or can we deem a je 
man who is ſo, properly educated ? Surely n. 
no; but what the world call learning, good W 
ſenſe, and wiſdom, are very far from the c 
mark. We never or very ſeldom puſh our ti 


capacities to find out what is right, but we 
over - load our memories with doubtful things, 
and turn fimple truth and reaſon into a jum- 


ble of intricacies. The very language which 8 
we have is far from being adequate to t 
expreſs our ideas. We ſhould only have one 1 

f 


word for one object, and our lexicographers 
ſhould have marked that object in their 
 Hdiflionaries. All our verbs, nouns, pro- 
nouns, Kc. ſhould be regular, and we 
ſhould never have five or fix words to ex- 
plain one; but the misfortune is, that we 
have coined multitudes of words to explain || 


inven we know nothing, orat leaſt very little A 
37011 1 £ about. 
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about. And what is this, but juſt like filling 
a bag full of wind; open the mouth of it, 
and all which appeared ſolid but this mo- 


ment is gone. A man who may have cram- 


med his brains full of words to explain ob- 


jects of which he knows little, or perhaps 


never has ſeen, is as great a fool as he who 
would carry clay and ſtone through the 
cities of London or Paris, merely to fa- 
tigue himſelf. 


Men in generat are exquiſite hypocrites ; 
and while they carry a fair outſide, are 
guilty of all manner of fraud, vice and ex- 
tortion. They boaſt of the equity of their 


laws, but ſtick at no violation of them. 
| They have broached ſo many theories of 
religion and politics, and continue fo doing, 


that one would imagine them to be quite mad. 


Some of them worſhip old buſts, count 


beads, and put their hands in cold ſtinking 
water in the middle of winter, and then 
rub their faces over with it, and what is | 


fill worſe, they oblige the ladies to imitate 


8 8 them 
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them in all their apiſh tricks even in heel 


knowledge, which is the only thing now in 


vogue; ſome of them gallop through the 
Areets with a half dozen of flaves after 
mem, dreſſed juſt like mountebanks, or buf. 

+ foons. Others mult not, or indeed "ROO 


live without a title the length of a bum's 
ſtaff; and to prove it, they procure a piece 
or flice of paper or parchment, with a few 
ounces of ſealing wax ſtuck to the end of 
it: and I have not the leaſt doubt but we 
hall all be dukes, lords, and baronets, in a 


thort time hence, or at leaſt we ſhall have 


ſuch a quantity of nobility in our blood in 
a couple of centuries, that the phyſicians 


will be baffled to know the ſtate of it 


'Fhe politics of men are ſuch an effuſion of 
* nonfenſe, their philoſophy ſuch an unintel- 
ligible jargon, and their religious tenets ſo 
abſurd and contradictory, that one would 
really think they had not a ſingle grain of 
judgment or good ſenſe left them. There- 
fore Julia, I earneſtly intreat of you again, 
to * i Latin or Greek; laugh at 


their 
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el their politics, and fcorn their philoſophy s 

in || avoid the pedant and deteſt the fop, as alſo 

he | the rigidly religious, be ſure to mark them 

er | down in your pocket book; as the baſeſt of 

af. the human ſpecies, worſhip God with a pure 


t, heart, believe in Jeſus Chriſt who is able and 
's willing to fave the wholeraceof mortals: and 
ce when you read ſermons, let it be thoſe of 


Dr. Blair, which are worth, nay, far ex- 
ceed all the reft put together. When you 
aſſociate with the multitude to worſhip God, 
let your mind be on him, and your eye on 
his word; but do not pin your faith to the 
ſleeves of the clergy, for they know no more 
than yourſelf, Be a faithful ſubject of that 
great and good man, our preſent king, and 
when you become a wife, follow the good 
example of his worthy queen. Pray that the 
Almighty God of heaven may long favour 
Great-Britain and Ireland with two ſuch 
eminent characters, who are not only an ho- 
nour to human nature, but to him who made 
them, if I may be allowed the expreſſion; 
and I am afraid, nay almoſt ſure, that 
N 66 FI they 
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they will be called to-riſe in judgment a- 


gainſt many of their ungrateful, diſorderly, 


and wicked ſubjects, particularly ſome of 
the grandees of this world, whom I fear will 


be converted into lictle- dees in the net. 


l beg your pardon (which Ih pe will be 
granted, tho' the crime be no leſs) for hav- 


ing ſent you ſuch a long letter, I have not 
time juſt now to abridge it, but if neceſſary, 


you may at your leiſure. Farewell, till the 


next polt———ſweet creature ! 
„„ 417-92 "Bpwin. 
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- LETT EK Xt 
Pao UL TA PHE 
London, Oftober 24th, 1787. 
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DAR FAIEND Epwin, e 


1 SHEWED your laſt letter to the Rev. 
Mr. R— of Bath, who wiſhes me to 


publiſh it with ſome others, which I have 


lately received from you; but I told him 
that I ſhould not-take that liberty without 
your permiſſion ; though I muſt confefs that 
I ſhould be happy, and that extremely ſo, 
to ſee them in print, which defire I commu- 
nicated to Mr. , the ſtudent of phy- 
fic, of whom you know a little, and who, I 
ſuppoſe, poſſeſſes far leſs knowledge than his 

own grey-hound, though he had the polite- 
8 neſs 
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neſs to ſend me the following letter, with his 
compliments, as I ſend them you accordin 9 
to his order. 


"+ 


Miſs Julia A -, 


Although 1 am a lover of the fair ſex, 


yet I am no friend to any ſhe pedant. You 
know we have too many pedantic men al- 
ready, and you ought to conſider, that it 


is very diſagreeable in a woman to be load- 
ed with hiſtory, rhyme; or even blank verſe. 


Nature only ſeems to have deſtined the moſt 


beautiful part of the creation, (I mean your 


| ſex) to gueſs at things, juſt as ſne has kept 
me fword out of your hands from butchering 


one another, as do the gentlemen of this 


world, who, indeed, are unt ER n 
neee ASt: : em 


ot all our anne the a be, 
"The book-learned wife, in Greek and Latin bold; 
ue critic-dame who at her table fits, _ 
* None and your 1 — Feighs their ir wits, © 
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3 She has ſo mur th* aſcendant of the board, 
The prating pedant puts not in one word: 


8 The man of law is non-pluft in his ſuit; a 
Nay, ev'ry other female tongue is mute. 
Hammers and beating anvils, you would fwear, 
And Vulcan with whole militia's there. 

u Ev'n wit's a burthen when it talks too long; 
But ſhe who has no continence of tongue, 

8 Shou'd walk in breeches, and ſhould wear a beard, 

t And mix among the © ayes. aps herd. | 

. o what a IO curſe has he, whoſe fide | 

t Ts pefter'd with a mood—and—figure bride! 

r Let mine, ye God s! if ſuch muſt be my fate, 

t No logic learn, nor hiſtory tranſlate; 

| But rather be a quiet humble fool : 

5 hate a wife to whom I go to ſchool, 

S Who climbs the grammar-tree, diſtinctly knows, 

y Where noun, or verb, or participle' grows. bs 


Now, Madam, you muſt not be angry 

with me for ſending you the-above lines; I 

aſſure you, that I very much eſteem you, 

and am far from thinking you pedantically 
inclined. —It is to a woman that T 'owe my 

, life; and as beings born of one, I ſhould be 
much 
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much worſe than any beaſt of the field, to 


| ſpeak againſt them, or to treat them with in- 
dignity, which is the cuſtom of too many. 


However, I muſt confeſs, that the bookiſh 


part of them is very diſagreeable to me, 
and was I to make choice of a wife this day, 


or the next, I am ſure I ſhould be happy 


the leſs ſhe knew, becauſe I do not know 
much myſelf. An agreeable and well ſhaped 
perſon, with a few notes in muſic, or a lit- 
tle of the Engliſh, French, and Italian lan- 
guages, a Fe. to a few pounds ſterling in 
her pocket, as one of the guards to keep 


poverty at a diſtance, would be all, or per- 


| haps, more than all the accompliſhments 
which I would deſire with a ſweet female 
as partner for life, and cOmpayon in the 
world to come. 


Miſs julia, I ſaid it was to a woman that 
I owe my life, and it is really true.— This 
+ laſt ſpring I was reduced to a miſerable con- 
dition indeed, by a phthiſis, or phthiſical 
conſumption. In vain had I implored ad- 
vice, 
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vice, and in vain was the aſſiſtance of phy- 
ſic, or the number of bottles and pills uſhered 


in by the quacks and drug-merchants, till a 


friend of mine ſent me the two following 
lines, and with them his compliments in ad- 
viling me to try the effects of a n 
young woman's milk. | 


Health 1s oftner IN on hills, 
Than in th' apothecary”s pills. 


{A 1 his advice, knowing him to be a 
gentleman of ſuperior abilities, honeſty, and 


candour, and I now thank Providence, that 
I am perfectly reſtored from that moſt de- 


plorable ſtate, to which the violence of my 
diſcaſe had reduced me. 


. ET. 
I have the honour to remain your obedi- 


ent ſervant, with my ſiſter's compliments to to 


You uncle and en 


5 
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Edwin, 


7: © a" 
Eduin, I have made bold to , encloſe you 


Mr. 0 letter to me, and wiſh you 


to ſend me your obſervations on it. He is 
a fickle being, blefſed with an imagination as 
flighty and wavering as the feathers of a 


peacock's tail; but I am afraid not ſo beau- 


tiful. Sometimes he ſays that a woman 
ſhou!d have a ſmattering of every thing, and 
at other times he quite contraditts himſelf. 


believe him to be a good generous kind 


of man upon the whole ; but he has a bad 


cuſtom of ine from one acquaintance to 


another, and faying Miſs L——i is not a 
| handſome girl, Miſs Ripper's ſhoes are ill- 
made, and Mr. Q—— takes too much ſnuff; 
I am to dine with his grace the duke of B— 
to-morrow, and a deal of other ſuch tuff. 


In reading your laſt letter Ftikghed 
heartily at ſeveral humorous remarks, which 


| you have elegantly combined with the moſt 
uſeful and ſerious reflections; eſpecially at 


the happy proſpect which you ſeem to have 


1 us all becoming noble in a ſhort time 
hence, 


* 
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hence; and alſo at the ſhort dialogue between 
Dr. Johnſon and the Scotch gentleman, the 


former of whom I have been repeatedly in- 


formed, was fo loaded with ill-nature and 


ſarcaſm, that he could ſcarcely ſpeak a good 


word even of his OWN poor father and mo- 


ther, who, by his account, were no honour to 


him nor to themſelves.—He appears to have 


been well ſtored with that brilliant partia- 


lity which prompts fools to ſee the follies of 
others, but inclines them to cover their own. 
How fond we are of our dear ſelves! Eyery 
| thing which we jay or do is without excep- 


tion! We are ever mighty ready to judge 


others by one ſingle word or deed, and how 


apt are we to find fault with thoſe who are 
infinitely ſuperior to ourſelves ? We think 
that knowledge runs only in the channel of 
our own brain, and that to ſeek for it elſe- 


where would be needleſs, or only a loſs 


of our precious time! If we hear but 
a fooliſh ſaying, or obſerve but one filly 
action, we preſently cry out he is a fool. 
But {ſuch a cenſure is exceedingly ridicu- 

T l ous 
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| lous, becauſe it is very probable, that he who 
never ſaid a filly thing, never faid a wiſe one. 


I have read the greateſt part of Dr. John- 
ſon's works, and muſt confeſs myſelf totally 
a loſs to ſee in what he ſurpaſſed the com- 
'Tis true, I am but 
a weak judge of literary productions, how- 


mon claſs of authors, 


ever, IJ am inclined to think, that the pub- 
lic, who too often judge wrong of things, 
have raiſed Mr. Johnſon to that dignity 


which his merit never juſtly entitled him to. 


What a thing it is to be fortunate, and to 
have the applauſe of the mob, or even of 
a few enthuſiaſts who would not heſitate a 
moment to ſacrifice their all, to their own 
dearly beloved opinions ! 


We generally praiſe things which we 

know nothing about, run out againſt things 
which we are totally ignorant of, and cenſure 
others for vices which we daily, and delibe- 
rately, commit -ourſelves! 


leaſt 


We frequently 
blame people for what they never had the 


Yea 


tue 


. ſel 


cre 
ſel 


th 
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teaſt idea of, and praiſe others for thoſe vir- 


tues and talents which neither they nor our- 


ſelves ever poſſeſſed.— We call the rich 
honeſt and good, but the poor every thing 
that is bad, yea, we even treat the latter as 
creatures of a different ſpecies from our- 


ſelves. We open our hands liberally to the 
ſupport and maintenance of rope dancers, 
mimics, jugglers, dogs and monkeys; and 
we ſpare nothing to ſtuff our own brutiſh ap- 


petites; but are we ſo anxious 22 cloathing 


the naked, feeding the hungry, and * 


in the Ane, ? 


When a man is taken up on ſuſpicion, or 


when the moſt innocent perſon hath his cha- 
racter traduced, our malignancy, our wicked 


cenſures, and our uncharitable conjettures, 
preſs as heavily upon him, aud injure him 


as much, and often more than if he had 


been really guilty. We do not conſider 


that this may be our own cafe the next day, 


and that many thouſands have ſuffered in- 


nocently lince poor Joſeph had the misfor- 
| tune 


- 


* 
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tune to forget his garment in the hands of a 
_ gallant woman.— No, we are prone to be- 


lieve ill of our fellow creatures, that when 
any thing good is ſaid of them, many of 
us ſhake the head, and turn their virtues in- 
to derifion, or at leaſt remain neuter on 
the ſubject or report, which we would by 
no means have done had it been a bad one. 


I remember to have read, but where I 


do not recollect, that ſlanderers and tale- 
bearers in ancient times, were marked with 
a hot iron in the forehead. I am afraid 
was this the caſe now, many of my coun- 
try people, (who are the firſt in the world 
at this ſort of buſineſs) would have no- 


thing left above the eyes, no, not even 


the bone itſelf! 


While ſuch a ſpirit of malevolence 
reigns amongſt us, let us be aſſured that 


we are ignorant of God, his religion, and 


our own happineſs; and that we are no- 
thing but the children of ſatan, whoſe 


works we are "RY to the utmoſt ex- 


tel 
{u1 


We 
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tent, and whoſe reward we moſt af. 
ſuredly may expeR, and that ſoon, being 
well advanced in the paths of utter de- 


ſtruction! 


My dear Sir, 


I remain your humble ſervant, 


2: JuLias 


LE T. 
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Paris, November 12, 1787. 
DE AR Miss, | . 
I HAVE not the honour of being perſonal- 


ly acquainted with Mr. C—, and there- 
fore I am not at liberty to ſay much about 


him; only tell you that I coincide with the 


greateſt part of the ſentiments laid down in 
his letter from you to me, eſpecially that 
reſpecting woman's milk, in which I believe 


there is a ſomething divinely good, though 


very ſeldom preſcribed by our phyſicians. Tt 
is the ſofteſt, the moſt light, and nouriſh- 


ing fluid that exiſts, and according to 


1 my humble opinion, the moſt ſovereign bal- 
_ fam 


W 
lam in the world, and the greateſt reftora- 
tive in nature. But Julia, 


If people were not afraid to die, the phy- 


fician would not have been ſo often con- 


ſulted, nor the prieſt ſo wiſtfully, attended 
to; and I much fear, that three-fifths of all 


our religion and morality proceed ſolely 


from the terror of our laws, and a fear of 
the devil, and not from a real reſpect to the 
GREAT ONE. Few of us, I am ſuſpicious, 
are either religious or moral from duty 
only. Intereſt, or a regard to an hereaf- 
ter reputation, I am afraid, is too frequently. 
our motive for our rigid pretenſions, .as I 
might eaſily prove from the two puritanical 
hypocrites; I mean the ſkin-merchant and 
his wife, both of whom pretend to be rigid- 
ly religious indeed, and phariſaically make 
their parade of it, even in keeping proſtitutes, 
and one or two miſtreſſes for the irreligious, ac | 
cording to their own canting phraſe. Theſe 
profeſſors of chriſtianity ſpeak fair to your 
.ace, and to all appearance, are two inno- 

= cent 
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cent lambs, but in your abſence they prove 
to be two of the moſt unfeeling, ungrateful, 
and wicked monſters that ever diſgraced 


human nature; as I ſhall ſhew on ſome fu- 
ture occaſion; and when I am more at lei- 
ſure, if they do not ſpeedily refrain from 


.the-work which they have lately taken in 


hand, I mean that cowardly, and diabolical 
manner, of ſlandering more worthy charac- 
ters than themſelves. 


We ſurely do not believe the one third 


of what we profeſs, otherwiſe how can we be 


guilty of the follies, we are daily exclaim- 
ing againſt? How could we, and that with 


the greateſt deliberation, commit the very 


_ "crimes, which if done by a brother or ſiſter, 
ve would rejoice at their juſt puniſhment for 
the offence ?—We certainly profeſs. too 
much by far, and believe too little; but 
yet perform ſtill leſs: which, when added 
together, the produce is nothing but a ſpe- 
cies of the vileſt hypocriſy. 
eren noiſe about . and morality, 
, out 


We make a 


a 


but do not our works prove, that we are 
only mere pretenders to them? How many | 
ſchemes are we continually laying to injure 


one another, and what pains do we not- take, 


to add to, or magnify every evil report, 


raiſed againſt our own fellow-travellers? 
How exorbitant and ſcornful, we are to 


thoſe whom we know, cannot do without 


our help? And how unmerciful to thoſe 
who moſt want our mercy ! ; 


3 


We do not underſtand the ſcriptures, be- | 


cauſe we are in a ſtate of inſanity, and 


we comment on them in vain, for that very 


reaſon. Our irregularities and follies bring 


a flood of miſery and diſeaſes on us; and 
indeed, few of us are ſaved in the ark. Our 


young men have hardly a tooth left-in their 


jaws; and our old men can ſcarcely boaſt 
even of the jaw-bone itſelf, though our mid- 
Idle-aged men can ſwagger away with a füll 
let, put in by the ſcaler or dentiſt, perhaps no 


longer than yeſterday ! Thoſe amongſt us, 


who lord over the reſt, convert the night 


H 2 into 


—— 
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into day, and the day into night, and would 
rather be bleſſed with a trembling hand, and 
T, gouty-leg, than curſed with an empty 
bottle! Thoſe who pretend to be moſt 


| Holy, and ſet themſelves at the head of 


our religion, deſtroy thouſands a-year, 
while the poor wretch; as I obſerved be- 
fore, who daily minſters at the altar, hath 
ſcarce a fingle ſhilling to pay his debts, or 
to procure a morſel of bread for himſelf or 
his family — We think we have reaſon, 
but alas, we have loſt it long ago; /o long, 
that it has almoſt, if not altogether, eſcaped 
the reach of our ſight, which makes us con- 
clude, that we are wiſer than ever we were, 
when, in reality, we are greater fools, than 
ever we could have imagined ourſelves ca- 
pable of being, had we but a little re- 
fleQed ! > mad 1 
| Our i Rc amongſt whom there are, 
doubtleſs, many good men) tell us that they 
are the ambaſſadorsof Chriſt, but before I can 
believe them, they myſt e their creden- 
Oli 2 I! tials, 


. 
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tials, for I never knew an ambaſſador come 
without them. I would wiſh to know, who 
are thoſe, that make oath before the God of 
heaven, that they are inſpired with his Holy 
Spirit; and are yet convinced in themſelves, 
/ nat blind indeed, that their actions at the 


colleges, and other places prove the contra- 
Ty? Is it not ſhameful to ſee a young fel- 


low (who often cannot read his prayer- 
book, but who through ignorance and va- 
nity, is as. proud as lucifer himſelf,) ſet at. 

the head of a congregation to explain the 
ſacred myſteries! Is it a black coat, boots 
in taſte, with a thick head bein poudree, and 


a few Greek and Latin phraſes, which con- 


ſtitute a clergyman? Do we not, or rather 
does not the biſhop, ſpoil many a good 
ploughman or bricklayer, by putting his 


hand on the crown of their head!!! 


I am a young man it is true, but I hope 
that is no diſhonour: perhaps by being 
ſo, my ſenſes are quicker, my penetration 


more acute, and my ideas leſs crowded; 


© Is though 
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though my experience may not flow in ſuch 
mighty torrents, as thoſe who wear the black 
gown or the grey wig. Indeed I muſt ſay, 


ttat many of them have wreſted the ſacred 


records, and have very miſtaken notions of 
moſt paſſages in ſcripture: inſtead of having 
explained the internal and ſpiritual mean- 


ings of the bleſſed book, they have ſo falſe- 


ly tranſlated, and expounded the external 


ſenſe thereof, that one would think the book 
to have been ſealed, and the truths therein, 
hid from their eyes. — _ 7 


They think that we all ſuffer on account 
of Adam's tranſgreſſion, which means no 


more than this, that we too often love the 


creature more than the Creator, and ſo 


do they themſelves alſo, tho they are am- 


baſſadors, and would make us believe 
that the juſt God of heaven and earth, is 
given to revenge, and repenteth him of his 
doings, that he will raiſe us from the dead, 
and cauſe a total deſtruction of the viſible 
heavens and earth, But they do not com- 


prehend 


a8 7 
prehend the true meaning of theſe paſſages. 
The firſt, or reſurrection from the dead, 
ſignifies a reſuſcitation or a liberation of 
the ſpirit of man from his body, which enables 
or fits him, to paſs from one world into a- 


nother; for by death in the ſcripture, is ſig- 
_ nified reſurrection and continuation of life. 


The ſecond paſſage, or what we ſuppoſe, al- 
ludes to a deſtruction of this and other 


globes, has only a reference to that glorious 
church, the new Jeruſalem diſpenſation, or 


ſecond advent of our bleſſed Lord, as pro- 
miſed both in the ſcriptures of the old and 
new teſtament, which will not conſiſt in the 
deſtruttion of things viſible, I mean the pla- 


\ nets, but in the manifeſtation of the pure 


laws of order, which are the laws of hea- 
ven to mankind, derived from the holy 
word of God; whereby the miſts of error 


will be diſſipated, and the divine will made 


known more perfectly; ſo that if man's life 


be comformable thereto, he will be enabled 


to attain unto cloſe conjuntlion with heaven, 
in the ſpirit of righteouſneſs, truth and 
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peace, and being reſtored to an heavenly 
life, form and image in this world, will here- 


after, moſt aſſuredly, have his eternal lot with 
the bleſſed in the heavenly kingdom, where 
there 1s all, and every thing that 1s in the 
natural world, and that infinitely in a more 
perfect ſtate, as we ſhall all ſooner or later 
be covinced of, although moſt of us laugh 
at, and deride the notion at preſent, as "nll 


ing from an extravagant and enthuliallic 


imagination. 


In my travels through Europe, I have 
ſeen ſeveral very aæneient manuſcripts, both 
of the old and new teſtaments; and I have 
likewiſe read the ſcriptures in different lan- 
guages, but they do not always agree, nay, 


in ſome places they materially differ, and I 


am ſure, whoever will take them in their 
literal or apparent-external ſenſe, will 
ſoon perceive a great part of them to be 
contradictory, unrealonable 4nd inconſiſt— 
ent, with the goodneſs and wiſdom of that 
Being their author. He who only fees them 

In 
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in a literal or external ſenſe, hath not yet 
properly ſearched them, and muſt be worſe 
than a fool, in ſtriving to defend them from 


the inſults of the atheiſt, the deiſt, or the 
philoſopher. The more arguments he uſes 
in their defence, the more ridiculous he will 


appear, and the greater injury he will do, not 


only to the language of the moſt high God, 

but alſo to his own ſoul. - A language which 
our traſlators, commentators, and many of 
our clergy have, in a great meaſure, corrupt- 
ed. Ofall the comments which I ever read 


on the bible, I never found one, but what was 
full of contradictions, abſurdities, and glar- 
ing inconſiſtencies, that of ***** excepted. 


Surely, the Lord highly favoured him, and 
opened the internal meaning of the word 


to him, and I truſt, that the bappy period 1s 


not at a great diſtance, when the world will 
be convinced of it. Be aſfured, Julia, 
that the ſcriptures are of God; divine truth 
itſelf, in which there is a trinity, or a lite- 


ral, a ſpiritual, and a celeſtial ſenſe. The 
Ws „ - truths 
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truths of che literal ſenſe of the word, are, 
in ſome caſes, not naked truths, but only 
appearances of truths; and like ſimilitudes 
and compariſons, taken from ſuch things as 
are, or might be in nature. The literal or 


external ſenſe of the word, is, its temple, in 


which are many holy things, and in the midſt 


the holy of holies, or the Lord himſelf. — 


Jn the beginning was the Word, and the 

Word was with God, and the Word was God, 

or rather, God was the Word, made Fle eh, and 
dwelt among ſt us. 


Our tranſlators ſeem to have been very 
1gnorant, with regard to the true idiom of 
the Hebrew and Greek languages, and the 


_ analogy they bear to ours. They alſo ap- 


pear to have been unacquainted with the 
cuſtoms and manners of the countries where 
the ſcriptures were written. But what is ſtill 


more ſhocking, they, as alſo the moſt of our 


.- commentators and clergy, ſeem to have been 
ſtrangers to the real meaning of the ſa- 
_ cred Pages, as I ſhall endeayour to prove 

| in 
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in a few unſtudied letters to you. How- 


ever, I beg you would remember that I 


do it, not with a view to find fault with the 


word of God, (in which I truſt and firmly 
believe) but only to ſhew that men in general 
are ignorant of it, yea, even ſo ignorant, 
that I defy them to reconcile one half of it 
to reaſon, or even common ſenſe.- The | 


fault is not, nor indeed cannot be with it, but 


with US. 


In the book of the generation of Adam, 
we have an account of ſome men living to 
the age of fix, ſeven, eight or nine hundred 
years, and upwards : but from the nature 
of the human frame, this is impoſſible, and 
contrary to the laws of order, which God 
hath inſtituted ; not that I would ſuppoſe 
his power to be confined to any limits, But 


as every thing has, or ought to have its uſe, 


why ſhould they live ſo long? It was cer- 
tainly not to populate the earth, ſince their 


children were not more numerous; than 
| thoſe of men who live in our day, only to 


the 
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the age of fifty or ſixty. Now had this ex- 
_ travagant longevity only a literal or externa? 


ſenſe, we ſhould reaſonably be obliged to at- 


tribute it to the ignorance of the Jewiſh ſcribes, 
or chronologiſts, before we could make it 
agree with our ideas of reaſon, or even 
with other paſſages of ſcripture, writtenby 


men who lived a long time ago, particularly 
the ninety pſalm, compoſed by father Moſes 
himſelf, and in which he complains of hu- 


man fragility ; and adds, that our years arc 


three ſcore and ten, or by reaſon of more 


ſtrength, four-ſcore, which is the ordinary 
length of man's age to this time, although 
Ve hear of ſome hearty fellows conſiderably 
ſurpaſſing that period ; even when dottors, 
apothecaries, ſurgeons, and many other 


peſts to health and happineſs, are innumer- 


able! A 


We read i in the book of Judges, of one 
Sampſon, a very ſtrong Hercules, who on 
his way to Timnath, in order to pay his ad- 
* to an amiable young lady, he met 
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with a fierce lion, who roared againſt him, 


and doubtleſs would have torn him to pieces, 


he having no weapon of defence in his hand, 


had not the ſpirit of the Lord come upon 
him, and enabled him to rend the lion, as 
he would have rent a kid. Sometime 


after, we are informed that he found honey 


in the lion's carcaſe : but how can the na- 


turaliſt, or the rellector be reconciled to 


the poſſibility of this ſtory; or how can the 


clergy, who are moſtly ignorant of phyſic, 


account for it? Is it not miraculous, how a 


bee which is allowed to be an inſect as de- 
licate as induſtrous, could ever ſuck honey 
out of the ramiſh carcafe of the king of the 


| beaſts? Surely this is not the meaning, nor 
nothing like it. What is meant by lion and 


bee, not many biſhops or dottors in divinity 


amongſt us, know any thing about: or at 


leaſt if they do, they are aſraid to diſcloſe 


it, for reaſons too well know! 


As it is really impoſſibe, that any ſuch 


perion as a doctor of divinity could ever 


exiſt 


of 
exiſt, I ſhould have rendered it furgeon tn 
divinity, had it been in the original, be- 
cauſe I am fully perſuaded that there are 
more who cut and mangle, than who re. 


lieve and make ſound. I would wiſh to aſk 


our moſt learned dottors, if they can ex- 
plain the parables of God, better, or half 


as well as he did himſelf? I think it is the 


higheſt preſumption in à creature full of wine, 
to mount a roſtrum, and pompouſly to tell 
others, juſt as wicked as himſelf, that he 1s 
going to explain the mind of God to them. 

What does he know mg an thoſe around 
him? Only they canffot explain, perhaps, 


their own ideas, which is a want of language, 


and not of goodneſs. A man may be very 


good, and yet not very fluent, or eloquent 


in ſpeech, We ought to remember, that 
No man 1s bleſſed for knowing, or gram- 
matically explaining his maſter's will ; but 


bleſſed, if he does it. But ſhould we even 


come to this point: I mean wvolubility of 
language, I am ſure many will join with me 


in declaring, that our modern parſons, and 


many 


cy 


many of our antique ones, come nearer 


the ſound of the big drone of a highlandman's 
bag-pipes, than that clear voice, and proper 
choice of words, which a preacher ought 


to have. 


Ever ſince the council of Nice, we have 
been taught by our clergy, to worſhip three 
Gods, which is the moſt ridiculous notion 


that could have entered into the minds of 


men. It has perverted the whole church, 
ſo that nothing ſpiritual is left remaining in 
it. The prieſt and the prophet have erred 
through itrong drink, they ſtumble in judg- 
ment; all tables are full of vomit and fil- 
thineſs. We laugh at the heathens for be- 
lieving in a plurality of gods, but we ought 
to remember, that we are guilty of the very 


ſame thing ourſelves, We forget the words 
of the apoſtle, where he ſays, there is one 


body, and one ſpirit, one Lord, one faith, 


Kc. And ſure, there is but one God who 


hath all power in heaven and earth. Surely 


Cod is in thee, and there is none elſe; A 


uſt 
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juſt God and Saviour, there is none to be- 


fide thee: the Lord of hoſts is thy name, 
the God of the whole earth. one Jehovab, 
and thy name one, 


Jeſus Chriſt is us God of heaven and 


earth, one with the Father, the Father is in 
Him, and he in the Father; and whoever 
* feeth Him ſeeth the Father alſo, and all holi- 
nfs proceeds from Him, and in Him dwelleth 
the fullneſs of th: Godhead bodily. He s 
Jehovah Lord, from eternity Creator, in 
time Redeemer, and to eternity Regenera- 
tor, and of conſequence, Father, Son and 


Holy Ghoſt in one. Father in his divinity, 


Son in his humanity, and Holy Ghoſt in 
his proceedings, - Though he is God and 
man, yet he is not two, but one Chriſt, 
one altogether, by unity of perſon; for as 
the ſoul and body make one man, ſo God 
and man are one Chriſt, and there is no o- 
ther God but this wonderful counſellor, the 
the mighty God, the everlaſting Father, the 
Prince of peace, — Thou Jehovah art our 
| Father 
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Father, our Redeemer, thy name is from 
everlalting, and thou and the Father are 
one, for Thou art in Him, and he is in 
Thee; and whoſoever believeth otherwiſe, 
worſhippeth not the true God. 


| Now Julia, you ſee, that I. have 
candidly given you my opinion, and you 
may publiſh it to the world, as ſoon as you 
pleaſe; for if you remember aright, you 
know that IT told you the reaſons, why I 
wrote theſe letters, and the deſire I expref- 
ſed to lay them before the diſcerning ant! 
judicious part of mankind, to whoſe judg- 
ment I ſubmit, with all due deference, re- 
gard and eſteem, I have neither ſpared 
the faculty nor the clergy, though I know 
they are a formidable ſet of men, but have 
now grown to ſuch a monſtrous fize and 
ferocity, that they ſhould be beaten with 
many ſtripes; eſpecially as they know their 
maſter's will, and do it not. I do not pre- 
tend to have more ſenſe or judgment than 
the reſt of the world, but perhaps, ſew have 
„ had 


C as } 
had more reaſons to ſpeak the truth, or 
more cauſe to reflect on the follies of my 
own ſpecies, than I have. How ſome of 
them have treated me, and how unjuſtly J 
have been uſed, by thoſe who had no buſi- 
neſs to meddle with me, is ſurely well 
known to him who will amply reward us all, 
for the works done in the body, I am 
afraid of no one living, becauſe I have 
truth on my fide, and I "i its author allo. 
1 am the ſubje& of a free nation, which 1 
truſt never to diſhonour, and of as good a 
king as ever graced human nature, there- 
fore, I hope always to be at liberty to ſpeak 
the truth, particularly when ſo much want- 
ed; more I do not deſire; fo I wiſh him, and 
every branch of his illuſtrious family, and 
you alſo, Julia, tho' not of the blood-royal, 
with all the inhabitants of the univerſe, that 
bleſſing which maketh rich, and addeth no 


ſorrow. 
Yours ſincerely, 


LDWIN. 


LET... 
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LETTER ME 
From Jul, to EDwiN. 


London, December 20th, 1787. 
DEAR SIR, 


I AM infinitely obliged to you, for the in- 


ſtructive letters which you regularly ſend 
me. I hope you will continue them to her, 


whoſe regard for you daily increaſes, and 


whole ſorrows are continually multiphi- 


ed. I have juſt loſt my dear and loving mo- 


_ ther ! !—My aunt's ſon has forgot himſelf, 


and, at an age, when others are but juſt en- 


tering into life, he has, by the laws of his 


country, been compelled to ſuffer an igno- 
minious death. The wholelome admoni- 


tions of his parents were ſoon forgotten.— 
Vice entangled him in her net, and eaſily 


made 


„„ 

made him her ſlave Vicious company be- 
gat in him a habit of extravagance, and 
the ſhame of poverty, overcame the fear of 
guilt. The honeſt dignity of a virtuous 
mind was no longer his, than he could op- 
portunely tranſgreſs. Alas! poor creature! 
his reſources from want, were found in 
crimes, and he forgot his God, his friends, 
and his country. 


O Edwin, what I ſuffer! Almoſt all my 
relations are removed to the ſpiritual world, 
and my acquaintances and friends are put 
away from me, and I myſelf am ſhut up by 
my cruel uncle, ſo that I cannot come forth, 

Mine eye mourneth by reaſon of afflic. 
tion, but I hope the Lord will comfort me in 
due time, and haſten the happy period when 
you and I ſhall meet. 


You complain of the ill treatment with 
which you have met in this world, and doubt- 
leſs you have had ſufficient caule : but be of 
good checr, oe Well know who overcame, 


and 


— ä 
and ſubdued the hells. He will, when this 
life is ended, rear you, and all thoſe who 
truly believe in him, a temple not made 
with hands. You know better than I, that 
he will cloath the naked, feed the hungry, 
and ſend the rich, who think themlelves ſo, 
empty away. Et 


That experience which we pay deareſt for, 
is often the beſt; it makes the deepeſt im- 
preſſion, is of longeſt uſe and does us the 
moſt good. A precept that is inforced with 
ſmart and pain, whether it be on our body 
or purſe, admirably quickens our obedience, 
keeps our memories and reflections awake, 
and is a conſtant monitor continually prompt- 
ing us to our duty. That adverſity is a fruit- 
ful mother of inſtruction, and very often our 
| beſt friend, cannot, I believe, juſtly be de- 
nied. In one of your {weet letters to me, 
about a year ago, you ſay, and very reaſon- 
ably too, that adverſity teaches us ſo many 


leſſons, that to take a full view of them, 5 


would make a ſermon as long as man's life, 
| and 
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and which, undoubtedly, might be lice: 


to all the circumſtances of it. It begins by 


teaching us the knowledge of ourſelves, and 
ends by leading us to the knowledge of 
the true God. The firſt is a piece of wiſdom 


of inexpreſſible uſe, and though it 1s to be 
had at home, yet 'tis ſeldom or never learn- 
ed, but by ſome oppoſition from abroad; and 
the latter every good man muſt own, is that 


pearl of infinite price, mentioned by him, 


who was perfectly ſpotleſs, and infinitely 


pure. That wiſdom which cometh from 


above, and is freely offered to all, but ac- 
cepted by few. David, with whom we can all 


in, but few or none of us repent, ſaid, that 


before he was afflicted, he went aſtray : and 
the truly wiſe, have in all ages, looked on 
poverty, or any other ſpecies of adverſity 
very neceſſary, as a trial of our virtues, 
and a refiner thereof. 


l you . fmall bun- | 
dle, and beg your acceptance of it. You 


will find a few ſheets of your letters, and 
mine 


fol 


E 

mine along with them. I have not been able 
to ſuperintend the preſs, therefore, I truſt 
that you, and every generous reader will 
excuſe the typographical errors, ſuch as 
ogreeable, for agreeably, page ſeventh; re- 
fumed, for ſinned, page ſixty- nine; and 
ſome other ſmall errors in the punctuation, 
which have eſcaped me, not with my will, 
nor the printer's; but by the misfortunes 
which I have lately met with. 


A friend of mine. has favoured me with the 


following lines, written by the celebrated 
S. J. as an epitaph on the late Mr. John- 
fon, which I think may create a laugh: 


Here lies Sam Johnſon; reader, have a care, 
Tread ſoftly, left you rouſe a ſleeping bear: 
Humane he was, but overbearing in diſpute, 

A ſcholar, and a chriſtian, yet a brute! 
Would you know all his wiſdom and his folly, 
His age, his wit, his mirth and melancholy; 
Boſwell and Thrale, retailers of his wit, 


Will tell you how he talk d, walk' d, cough'd, and 


ſpit. 
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I have alſo to inform you, that your 


friend Mr. R——— has left his wife, even 


with child, and in great diſtreſs. Some ſay 


that ſhe has atted imprudently, and frequent- 
ly uſed to viſit Prattle, who is a ſingle man, 


and from what I can learn, not one of the 


moſt virtuous. I always took Mr. R 
for a good fort of a man, but indeed I muſt 
now blame him very much, for leaving a 
young creature in her pregnancy, 


God bleſs you, 


＋ 


JULIA. 


LET- 
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A 


LETTER, XX. 


From EDWIN. 


Paris, January 14th, 1788. 


MY DEAR Juris, 


DovusrLEss you are convinced that 1 


am ſorry for you, but it 1s not in the power 


of me, or any mortal, to wipe away your 
ſorrows. You muſt forget them as much as - 


poſſible, and look to him who can only and 
really retrieve your comforts. The more 
you think on your afflictions and miſeries, 


the more heavily will they preſs upon you; 

| therefore, beſeech the moſt High, that he 

would enable you to forget them, and com- 

placently reſign yourſelf to the laws of or- 

der, which is the will of the Lord, for he 

can do nothing out of order, becauſe he is 
I infinitly 
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infinitely perfeR : and be well aſſured, that 


though your uncle uſes you ill, yet the good 


Spirit will ſee you righted as ſoon-as you are 
fit to receive the things you aſk for. The 


Lord is all in all. He is the wiſe governor, 
and will never ſuffer his ſubjects to loſe the 


day, although things may appear dreadful 
on entering the field. Man, whoſe breath is 
in his noſtrils, can do nothing without per- 


miſſion : he may watch many opportunities 


to injure, but the lord himſelf keeps the city. 
Therefore, Julia, be not afraid of the human 


race, the good will never flrive to annoy 


you, and if the bad are permitted to mo- 
leſt you, it is only to put you on your 
guard. 


I thank you kindly for the preſent which 


vou have ſent me; but am grieved to ſee ſo 


many typographical inaccuracies in the firſt 


three ſheets of the work. It is true, I do 
not agree with the generality of gramarians, 


becauſe I believe that they, and alſo the 


bachelors were never created, but only 
formed 


0 175 ) 
formed by mere chance out of the odds, 


ends, and ſtumps, (which the Creator was 


pleaſed to leave after he had finiſhed his 
work, in the evening of the ſixth day,) and 
poped into the world, becauſe they could 


not ſtay out of it. They are a ſet of beings 


ſo contrary to the peace and harmony of 


ſociety, and even to the rules of common 
ſenſe, that I myſelf, though unfortunately 


a bachelor, and what the world call a bit of 
a linguiſt and grammarian, I really de- 
ſpiſe them, and avoid their company as 


much as poſſible. The intent of language, 


is to communicate our ideas to one another, 
and how we do this, provided we make our- 


ſelves underſtood, is, in my humble opj- 


nion, a. matter of very little conſequence. 


 — However, julia, 1 like to ſee things in 
order. My method of punQuation is very 


different from that uſed by authors in gene- 


ral, therefore, I beg the Printer would make 
no alteration in the manuſcript. There 1s 


a glaring miſtake, more like Iriſh than 


Engliſh, at page fifty-ſeven, I mean the ir 
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ore- mentioned, which ought to be, fore-men- 
tioned only: and a few lines above in the 
ſame page, the auxiliary verb would is miſ- 


placed. But as perfection is what we can- | 
not attain here, even in the moſt trifling 


things; I hope, that the conſiderate reader 


will excuſe what I have mentioned, or what 


other ſuch-like errors may fall under his 
eye, in the courſe of this work. And as 
_ for thoſe who delight to cavil about mere 
nothings, or to find fault with things they 
never could better, I ſhall not give myſelf 
the trouble. to make any apology to them, 
becauſe I have not the leaſt hopes of ſuc- 


— 


My . I am aſtoniſhed that you ſhould 
blame Mr. R—— for leaving his wiſe, if 
ſhe' is a bad woman. I hope you can read 
your prayer book; or what I ought to have 


ſaid, I truſt you underſtand the ſcriptural 


part of it, which tells you, that ſo many as 
are coupled together, otherwiſe than God's 
word, doth allow, are not joined together 


by 


rie 
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by God, neither is their matrimony lawful. If 


2 woman is not faithful to her huſband, ſhe 


is no longer married to him, but has violated 


the ſacred voy herſelf, and ſurely if I had a 


wife who would put horns on my, head, I ſhould - 


not uſe her ill either by language or ſtripes, 


but tell her calmly I was no longer her's, and 


therefore, from that hour quit her; and 
agreeable to my own conſcience, I ſhould 
think it no fin to marry again; and if it were 


not in my power to procure a divorce, con- 
formable to the laws of my country, vet 1 


would be equally entitled to it by the laws 
of God, which ſay, that you, the injured 
ſhall write a bill of divorce and give it in 


to her hand, and the words of Chriſt on 


adultry, imply the ſame thing; for I am 
ſure the clergy cannot prove, that He ever 
authorizcd them to meddle with it, or to ex- 


act fees on ſuch occaſions, or even to eſtab- 


liſh a ſpiritual court, as they call it, which 
is the moſt horrid inquiſition under cover! 
—T think the man who tranſgreſſes the mar- 
riage vow, is as Culpable as the woman, if 

Al not 
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not more ſo; and were I a woman, and mar- 


ried to him, I would beg my bread before 1 
would live with ſuch a wicked wretch. How 
few are married indeed, or agreeable to the 
injunctions of the Mosr Hicu Gop, who 
hath wiſely ordained that ſacred injunction 
for the conjugal happineſs, and continual 
Propagation of his creatures! 


Adultry and Baton are two of the moſt 


heinous fins that man can be guilty of.— 
Moſes both in his livitical and civil laws, 


rewarded the former by death, and the 
vviſeſt amongſt the ancients followed his ex- 
ample, and looked on the adulterer and 

Teducer to be equally wicked. The Baby- 
| Jonians, Arabians, Tartars, Indians, Javans, 
Brazilians, and Mexicans, made adultry a 


capital offence. Among the Turks the of- 


fending woman is ſentenced to be drowned, 
and the man ſtill put to greater torture.— — 
the Hungarians force their daughters, their 


. their WIVES, their ſiſters, and their 


brothers 


il 


k 
brothers to the place of execution, as ſoon 


as found in this abominable crime, or rather 


the crime of crimes, of which none will be 


guilty, but thoſe who are actuated by ſatan, 
to deſtroy the peace and happineſs of all 


around them. —Therefore, Julia, I think it 
a duty incumbent on my friend Mr. R, 
never to countenance his wife again, if he 


be thoroughly convinced of her guilt. The 


laws of God do not, neither ought the laws 
of man, to bind or oblige him to ſacrifice his 


| happineſs to her folly. To live with an 


adultrious woman, is to live with the devil's 
companion; and I ſhould think it is much 
better for one to be happy than too be miſe- 

rable, or at leaf J am of opinion that every 


man ſhould leave his wife when ſhe loves 


another better than himſelf. - But if I go on 
this way, Iſhall never give you a deſcription 
of Paris, which I promiſed ſometime ago. 


It is a very large city, and I aſſure you, 
as populous as dirty. 'There are upwards 
of two hundred and forty churches, 

I 4 +. cole, 
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colleges, hoſpitals, and chapels in it. The 
inhabitants are full of vivacity, politeneſs, 
and civility, eſpecially to the Engliſh, whom 
they believe to be much richer than they 
often are. A good coat, on an Enliſh valet's 
back, and a handful of his maſter's guineas 
in his pocket, never fail to procure him 
the title of Mi Lord Anglais, for they do 
not underſtand the meaning of the word 
My Lord, neither of the word gentleman. 
They are all noblemen, and have no idea of 
what we mean by gentleman, They are in 
general good-natured, and very obliging» 

but extremely ignorant of geography, for 


3 upon my word, many of them have aſked 


me, if England and Ireland were not one 
ifland, and to the ſouth of France. The 
Parifians are Roman Catholics, but not 
rigid; however, they have preſerved the 
bones of Mrs. Genvieve, (to whom they all 
pray fervently) in ſomething like a trunk, 
and one may ſee more than two or three 
hundred fick people in a morning, flock 
around the box of bones, each with a piece 


of 


4 1 

of linen or ſilk in his hand, preſenting it to 

a half-flarved curate there, who receives his 
maſters fees from thoſe poor fools, who are 
ſo ſuperſtitious and filly, as to believe that 
the piece of rag, firſt applied to the box of 
bones, and afterwards to their hips, willra- 
dically cure them of the lumbago and ſcia- 
tica, or any other diſeaſe ! 


Such has been the misfortune of the ge- 
nerality of mankind, that partly from a 
wrong education, and partly by other cauſes, 
their original conſtitutions have been de- 
praved : that is, their underſtandings have 
been miſled, and their appetites and affec- 
tions vitiated; and they have been ſo far 
from making the moral fitneſs of things, 
the rule and meaſure of their attions, that 

on the contrary, they have ſuffered them 
ſelves to be governed by humour, enthuſi- 

aſm, private intreſt, and the like: and ſo 
have eaſily ſubmitted to the arbitrary com- 
mands of every one, but more particu- 
larly to the clergy, who have the preſump- 
tion 


( 182 ) 
tion to declare themſelves heavenly meſſen- 
— | 


Who in the name of common ſenſe could 


have imagined that fo many of the human 


ſpecies ſhould be ſo blind, as to adore the 


very bones of an old maid, and pray daily 


to her, to intercede with the God of heaven 


in their behalf? I do not think that Jeſus 
Chriſt ever commanded us to pray even to 
bis own mother, but always to his father, 


though the Roman Catholics, who indeed 
are a charitable kind of people, have more 


than forty-five members to plead their cauſe, 
and preſent petitions for them in the upper- 
Houſe ! What are we heritics to do, we have 
not ſent a fingle member yet! —W hy, 

wie muſt remain heritics, and not give our- 
felves the trouble of election; it being at- 
tended with expences, and can be only 


profitable to the elected, as he never fails to 


fill bis own pocket by empty ing ours—— ! 


I was one day in company with an ami- 
",-" WOE 
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able- F rench lady, who did.not want for ei- 
ther wit or beauty. When ve had chatted 
ſometime together, I made free to aſk her 
why ſhe prayed to the Virgin Mary. She 
humourouſly replied, Indeed Sir, I like to 
pray to my own ſex, becauſe T1 think they will do 
ſomething for me in the next world. You are 
right, madam, replies I, but you ought to 
be convinced firſt, whether they can do any 
thing for you or not. The prieſt has often 
told me that they can, adds the lady. 1 
do not doubt but he has impudence enough 
to do that madam, but I aſſure you if he 
had told me fo, I ſhould have aſked him 
_ where he had his information - ha! ha! hal 


Man muſt be a ſtupid being indeed to 
ſuppole that the Almighty, who wanteth no 
counſel, hath eſtabliſhed a parliament of 
popes, liars, arch-biſhops, arch-rogues, bi- 
ſhops, villains, deans, drunkards, poor cu- 
rates, whore-mongers, and other ſuch im- 
poſtors as th. judges of his creatuies. I 
lay impoſtors, for every one is an impoſ- 
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tor, that is not properly qualified for what 


he profefſes. If I be a phyſician this year, 


a clergyman the next, and an attorney the 
third, I am ſtill no impoſtor, if I am qua- 


liſied in theſe offices. But if through in- 


tereſt or bribery, I procure a degree or li- 


cence to practice as a phyſician, an attor- 


ney, or a clergyman, and not qualified, I 
am nothing but an impoſtor. That God 


has ordained, and that there muſt be laws 
of order amongſt men, I do not deny, but 
what we call laws of order, or proper re- | 


gulations, cannot be as we have them; for 


inſtance, an illiterate fellow raiſed from 
the dunghill, or from making bricks, or 


running through the town with bull's blad- 


ders and gallipots, fuch as Billy Bolus, &c. 


are generally choſen as mayors, juſtices of 
the peace : they fit in judgment, they con- 
demn, or acquit, but what knowledge have 
they of the common laws of their own 
country ? How many men are there in the 


houſe of commons, and lords, who cannot 


properly combine two ideas together! ? Nay, 
there 
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there are ſome who never ſpeak a word in 
it, nor indeed cannot, only put down the 
window, it is too cold ! Have not we phyſi- 
cians, and innumerable ſurgeons, who 
through intereſt, or a few guineas, have pro- 
cured diplomas and certificates, but who 
in reality, know no more of phyſic or the 
method of treating diſorders, than an old 
woman, and often not half ſo much. Num- 
bers of our attornies cannot, even for three 
and ſixpence, reſolve you a common queſ- 
tion in the law, but they do often bring ac- 
tions to the bar of juſtice, which a common 
cobler would laugh at, not always from inter- 
eſt, but frequently from ignorance they do 
this, Many of our clergy are ſo ignorant 
of the Greek and Hebrew languages, that 
they do not know Omega from Omicron, or 
Reſ from Daleth. Now, how can theſe 
men explain the ſcriptures, when they are 
unacquainted with the languages in which 
they were originally written? What confu- 
fion and diſorder, does all this cauſe ? Is it 
by intereſt or merit, that we are provided 
5 1 | for 
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for in this world ! Is it by che laws of order, 


or the will of ſome great man, that I was 


made biſhop of Durham? If I have 


friends or plenty of caſh, why ſhould 1 


ſtudy, or even learn my a, b, c? I shall 
either be a lazy biſhop, or a reQor, or 


choſen a member of parliament, by ſome 


of the rabble who would do any thing for 
gold, but who know as much of common 
ſenſe, as I my ſelf do! ; 


Thus you ſee, Julia, that our ſorrows 


ariſe from an improper notion of things: 


man is an intelligent and free agent, excel- 
lently conſtituted for ſocial felicity, and 
when under a grateful ſenſe of divine kind- 
neſs, he ſtudies to imitate his maſter, in 


communicating happineſs to all, as far as it 


is in his power, by rendering himſelf agree- 
able and uſeful to the reſt of his fellow 
creatures. But when he has falſe notions 
of God and religion. he forgets his own 
happineſs, and conſequently that of others, 


The love of ſelf, turns him from the Lord, 
and 
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and from doing good, and the evil ſpirit 

forces him, not only to tempt the good, but 
| likewiſe 0 ruin his own ſoul. 


Watch and pray, * W Julia, leaſt 
you ſhould allo fall into temptation. 


EPDWIN. 


L E T. 
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LETTER XXI. 


FROM J ET Mo 


11, London, January 21ft, 1788. 


Dear Epwin, 


I RECEIVED much conſclation from 
your laſt letter, and am always happy to 
hear that you are well, although my ſorrows 
preſs very heavily upon me juſt now. You 
are all the comfort J have in this world, 
and Oh! what, what would I not give to be 
with you! To bear miſery beſt, is to hide 
it moſt ;. but I aſſure pou, Sir, I have ſo 
much of it, that a part of it muſt appear, I 
am not aſhamed to own it to you, becauſe I 
know you love me, and are well convinced 
that it is not my fault that I am poor. Love, 
tis true, is always inclined to flatter itſelf, 

| and 
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and to form ſchemes of- future happineſs 

upon mere nothings; yet I truſt, I. ſhall be 

bleſſed with my wiſh ſome day or other. 

| There is a pleaſure in my ſorrows, becauſe 
a part of them flows for your worthy per- 
ſon, 


I ſhould be very happy, if you ſhould 
favour me with ſome more remarks on phy- 
fic and divinity, not that 1 wiſh either to 
preach or prattiſe, but only to know ſome- 
thing of theſe two ſciences, My uncle has 
ſeen one of your letters, but he has ſaid 
nothing tome of it yet, however, I ſuppoſe 
he will, as no literary production ever paſ- 
ſeſs uncriticiſed by him. He pretends to 
review the works of every man impartiality, 
but I am aſraid he never reflects on his 
own inability or unſitneſs for the buſineſs. 
He and a few more diſagreeable pedants, are 
daily finding fault with every production, 
except their own ; and pulling to pieces, 
what they could never put together. How 


_ ealy a thing it is to find fault, or to ſpeak 
_— 
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againſt what we cannot mend; I have re- 


peatedly heard people, who were totally ig- _ . 


norant of architecture, deſtroy St. Paul's, 
and rear it infinitely ſuperior again. I Henn 
in their ſolid imagination! How many of us 
laugh and ſnarl at things, which we never 
had abilities to perform ; and how eaſy we 
find it, to fit down and number flaws in the 

| beſt of characters and yet how are we our- 
ſelves hurt at the ſmalleſt reproach paſt on 
our own conduct! The vanity of admiring. 
ourſelves is a.vice, perhaps, the moſt dan- 
gerous of any, and yet the moſt given way 
to; if we would reflect that there is no- 
thing more eaſy than to find fault, and no- 
thing more difficult to arrive at than per- 
fection; we ſhould then act very — 
ly from what we do now. 


Whiſpering and tittle-tattle are the vehicle 
of ill reports, ſlander and injurious reflec- 
tions, The itch of talking, a heedleſs way 
- of diſcourſe, and a love to tell ſomewhat 


that is new, injure us much indeed. In 
. the 


. 
the multitude there is a mixture of malice, 
and in all ſome inclination to carry an ill 
ſtory, rather than a good one: for we are 
never ſeen to be ſo ready in throwing about 

any man's virtues as we are at repeating, 
and enlarging upon his miſtakes, his errors, 
his follies, or his misfortunes. Perhaps the 
reaſon may be, that we cannot draw a good 
picture ſo exactly as a bad one: but the moſt 

probable cauſe is, I much fear, our own in- 
+, clination to the works of ſatan, which makes 
us judge the ſame of others, and rejoice. 
| when we do but fancy, we have found any 

body like ourſelves. 


The uſual cover from this impious blow- 
ing upon others people's reputations, and 
and publiſhing ſtories to the prejudice of 
their neighbours, is ſome pretence of reſpect 
or pity ; and is generally prefaced with a 

charge of one goſſip to another; J tell 
you, but pray don't tell any body! I wouldn't 
Jor any thing that this ſtory ſhould do fuch, or 
ſuch a one * lurt And thus the hypo. 
crites 
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crites publiſh the very thing, they would 
have you believe they deſire to be conceal- 
ed; and blaſt your reputation, while they 


pretend to be concerned for it! They pluck 


the eyes as it were out of your head, and 
then blame you for not ſeeing. That part 


of a ſtory that one forgets, another pieces 


- out, and if it does not anſwer their pur- 
poſe, or is too weak a ſcandal to paſs cur- 
rent, tis but ingrafting a handſome inven- 
tion of their own, and it becomes perfectly 


a new one! The next turn is, to huddle 


both together ; from whence, as occaſion 
preſents, a third and fourth are produced, 


and theſe to ſpawn over and over; till not 


one of the whiſperers knows his own ſtory, 


and the perſon injured knows none of them, 


and yet has no manner of defence : for be- 
cauſe theſe people are not openly ſcanda- 
lous, and ſome of them pretend much to re- 


ligion, they are al ways believed long enough 


to do ſo much hurt, as cannot in a long time 
be recovered. 


* 
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The gravity and ſolemn pretences of theſe 
refined and poliſhed hypocrites, give them 
Juſt reputation enough to do miſchief, and 
they have no manner of diſpoſition to do 
any good. Some wretches know how to 
find their own account, in talking to their 
neighbour's prejudice, or ſetting buſy-bo- 
dies to work, to ſpread, increaſe, and multi- 
ply a ſtory ; which from every hand has a 
new ſet off, and receives new force to hurt 
and deſtroy the innocent. Oh! Britain who 
can equal thee in ſcandal and ſlander . Thou 
boaſteſt of the liberties of the preſs, and in 
defaming thyſelf; yea, even in ſcandalizing 
the beſt of thy kings and their families! 
But be well aſſured, theſe are no liberties, 
| (becauſe the good never make uſe of them) 
but only a licence for vices which thou poſ- 


ſeſſeſt to perfection! 


Sir, with love and ſincerity of ſoul, 


I remain your's, &c. 
JULIA. 


LEE 
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SETTER XXIL. 


From EDpWIN to JULIA. 


Paris, January 30, 1788. 
Dear Juri, 


Happy. thrice happy, ſhould I be to 
ſee your ſweet perſon, and to tell you by 
living ſounds, what I now repreſent by dead 
charaQters. It would be a heaven upon earth 
for me, to converſe with you face to face; 
and to have the ſmiles which I think I ſee ! 
That power which illuminates the reſplendent 
orb, will I hope, deign alſo to illuminate our 
minds, ſo as that we may thereby bedirettedto 
walk in thoſe ways the moſt pleaſing to him. 
Julia, you know as well as I, that this is a 
ſtrange and difficult world to paſs through. 
We: have as it were a chymical proceſs to 
undergo here, and may the Lord ſtand by 
” os - - as 
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as refüng pot, which I truſt he will, and 
' tread the evil ſpirits under his feet! Man 
hath but a few days to live, and I am ſorry 
to ſay, he takes every method to make his 
life both wicked and miſerable. What he 
believes this moment, he diſbelieves the next, 

which conſequently, renders his ſhort time 
full of miſery, his days, days of ſorrow; 
and his years the multiplicand, or rather the 
multiplicator of pain As we ſee only thro' 
a material ſtructure, we only perceive ma- 
terial things. We now ſee as it were dark- 
ly through a glaſs, or a material eye, but 
when the lungs and the heart ceaſe their re- 
ſpiratory and contractile motions, and when 
the body is no longer able to perform its 
natural functions, correſponding to the 
thoughts and affections of the ſpirit, which 
are dirived to it from the ſpiritual world, 
then ſhall we ſee, as we are ſeen ; then ſhall 
we live indeed, and that in. a human form 
too. When our human organs of fight, or 
in other words, when our corporal ſight is 
_ extinguiſhed by the death of the body, and 
5 Ko the 
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the ſpirit $ eye is opened or ſet free, then 


: ſpirits appear to one another in human form, 
talk of things paſt, as well as things to come, 


and poſleſs every ſenſe, both external and 
internal, that they did before, for it is the 
ſoul that thinks, acts, and wills in man, and 


not the body. Our ſpiritual bodies will be 
ſeparated from all the groſſneſs and impuri- 


ty of matter, and conſequently we will en- 


joy pleaſure, I ſay every pleaſure in the 
other world, that we enjoy here, but to an 
infinitely greater degree of perfection, as we 
will be out of time and matter. Whatever 


we wiſh for, we ſhall then ſee it, and be con- 
vinced, that in my Fother's Houſe there are 
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Some of the ſurgical tribe, and other ſelf. 


; conceited and vain beings will not heſitate to 
tell you, that if man had a ſoul : that a fever, 


a ball out of a gun or the like, could never 


deprive him of it. Now, if theſe men 
- would reaſon with themſelves, they would be 


convinced that the ſoul may be compared 
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to one lodging in a houſe li he wilely 
quits when it becomes untenantable, or to 


one in a coach when the ſprings thereof 
break, no one in his ſenſes would venture to 


ſtay in it. 1 ſay our thoughts which lie in 
the ſoul, are ſo quick, that they can run over 


all the world in an inſtant ; and when we are 
out of this body, and wiſh to ſee a friend or; 


an acquaintance, we will immediately be 
with him, becauſe our ſouls will go as quick 


in the ſpiritual world, as our imm ee 


in this. 


I ſay again, that our tranſlators and clergy 
have miſinterpreted the ſcriptures.——The 


_ bleſſed prayer itſelf, is falſely tranſlated, eſ- 

_ pectally, Forgive us our treſpaſſes, as we for- 
gide thoſew ho treſpaſs againſt us.— Indeed, 
I am much afraid, that if God does not more 


freely forgive us, than we forgive one ano- 
ther, few, if any of us, need expect mercy: 


We are all in a ſtate of utter inſolvency ; 


even monarchs as well as meaner men. None 
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£ e ſecond . of St. « Jobn, 3 the 
fourth verſe, . which runs thus in the origi- 
nal: Legei aute o Feſous. Ti emoi kai ſor 
Gunai ? Oupo ekei e ora mou. Our learned 
tranſlators have given us a ſpecimen of their 
abilities A tranſlation, which is juſt as like 
the original, as an egg is to an oyſter!— 
Gunai, ſignifies mother, as well as woman; 
and certainly the verb to . is not in the 
qniginal. 

Me are ſo ignorant, that few or none of 
us, can even explain the heathen mythology, 
which I can prove, has nothing but a cor- 
rupted reference to the ſtate of the ancient 
church, as likewiſe have the hieroglyphics 
on the pyramids of Egypt; and the inſcrip- 
tipns written upon the mountains of Arabia ; 
" with many things amongſt ourſelves, of which 
we cannot learn the meaning; becauſe we are 


bund to our own happineſs ! 


If 


s 
— 
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II I have taken upon me to correct the 
vices and follies of men in general, I hope, 
that ſuch a taſk will not be deemed oſtenta- 
tious, when I tell the world that I have writ- 


ten, only from a real regard to truth and 


the happineſs of mankind. I am ſure, that 


whoever is thoroughly convinced that he is 


made up of no better clay than others; or 
that he has nothing to boaſt of, as to him- 


ſelf, will eaſily perceive, that pride is the 


offspring of ſelf-ignorance and folly, and 
that it belongeth him not to be proud. — 
A wiſe man will be contented that his olory 


be deferred, until ſuch time as he ſhall be 
truly glorified ; when his underſtanding - 


ſhall be cleared, his will rectified, and his 


happineſs aſſured: or in other words, when 


he ſhall be neither ſinful, ignorant, nor mi- 


ſerable. 5 


Vanity is the baſeſt ſpecies of pride me- 
tamorphoſed, and is the ſpring of our vices, 
I was going to ſay of our virtues alſo.—We. 


often go to church out of vanity, we walk 
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in the public ſtreets, buy and ſell; viſit, and 
frequently marry out of vanity. Vanity, 
lilks, laces and impudence, have jumbled 
us together. We ſeem bewitched with a 
love of ſhow and trifles, and every thing 
with us, is a mere outſide ſhadow, which has 
put all the world into maſquerade. We 
judge wrong of things, for we often ſee a 
filly taylor preferred to a learned author; a 
French cook to a poet, a fellow with a 
ſplendid equipage, and a good ſhare of af. 
furance, in high eſteem, while a ſenſible, 
learned and ſober man is often at a loſs how 
to paſs through the world! -Falſhood 
and deceit, alias lying, has baniſhed truth 
from àmongſt us; and thoſe who ſet up for 
the moſt ſcrupulous ſincerity, are generally 
the greateſt hypocrites: they often, and that 
deliberately too, expreſs themſelves in 
manner nowiſe anſwerable to their own 
minds, which is nothing but lying. A vice 
very ſhocking in itſelf, as being the bane of 
civil ſociety, and of all things the moſt hate- 
ful to him who is truth itſelf.— Either our 
4:1 ON pride 
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pride or our ſelf. love, makes us deviate into 


error, as does our cowardice into falſhood: 


When we would ſpeak the truth, theſe vices _ 
will not permit us, and till we baniſh them 


ve need never expect to keep ourſelves 


from lying, which is a very heinous crime, 
and univerſally deſpiſed, even "of thoſe who 
are daily practiſing it! 


Dear and hw Jolia, as 1 muſt leave 


this city in four days, I truſt that you will 


excuſe me, if I now lay down my pen for a 
few weeks, when with the afliſtance of God 
I hope to be in Italy, a country that I 


very much long to fee, and from whence I 


ſhall be infinitely pleaſed to correſpond with 
you. I pray the Almighi,, that the happy 
day may not be at a great diſtance, when 
you and I ſhall meet in London. O! 


lovely Julia, how I long to be with you! 
Then would be, 


Our beſt companions, innocence and health 5 
And our beſt riches, ignorance of wealth. 
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The few letters which 1 have already fent 
- you, my dear, contain ſuch maxims as I 
would earneſtly wiſh you to embrace. I 
am fully perſuaded that the ſoul is immortal, 
the atheiſt inexcuſable, and the deiſt atro- 
ciouſly culpable : that heaven's gates are 
open to all who would enter therein, and 
that God is no reſpecter of perſons or ſefts: 
The Jew and the Gentile are alike to him. 


Take care of your health, Julia, and 
continue to go on as you have begun, 
You may write to me as uſual, {for my friend 
will forward my letters, Kc. 


That the bleſſing of him whoſe ſun:equa- 
ly lights the chriſtian and the atheiſt, whoſe 
ſhowers nouriſh the fields of believers and 
infidels, may reſt on you and all who deſire 
it, is the ſincere wiſh and fervent prayer, of 
your ever-loving friend and admirer, 


EDdWIN. 


